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HE consumer is judge and jury, all 
rolled into one. Dinner tables, lunch pails, 
and sandwich bags are the courtroom. 
Customers have a right to be particular. 
And they are! The popular verdict will go 
every time to bakery products with taste 


LL « 


appeal — that familiar rich flavorful goodness. 
INTERNATIONAL’S “Bakery-Proved’’* 
Flours will help your products win the taste 
trial hands down. Scientifically milled to in- 
sure uniform baking results, they take the guess 
work and chance out of pleasing the customer. 


* TRADE MARK 
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Fick the Tool thats Fils the Job 


Sure—these are all wrenches. Yet each 


one is a specialized tool, designed to do a 
particular sort of job as smoothly and easily 
as possible. 

It’s the same with pastry flours. One flour 
is exceptionally good for pie crust—another 
for cookies—another for crackers—still 
another for cones—and so on. That’s a good 
reason for getting your pastry flour from 


Pillsbury .. . for Pillsbury offers a varied line 
of specialized pastry flours, each designed to 
do a particular job to perfection. 

No matter what you bake with pastry flour, 
there’s a Pillsbury flour that you can rely 
on for faultless results day after day. Check 
with your jobber or your Pillsbury man to 
determine which of these fine flours will best 
suit your particular requirements. 


Symbol of 
Reliability 


ME Pillsburys Pastry Flours 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC., General Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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KANSAS LARGEST INDEPENDENT t MILLS C0) 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR...... GIBRALTAR FLOUR 


((ONSOLIDATED, FLOUR M 
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FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


Cake and Pastry Flours 


J.C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 














“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














. . | 
The Rodney Milling Co. | 
25,000 Cwts. Capacity | 

Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bidg. 


. 














BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1946 


FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








; BAG » Bet KAP 
BURLAP GS AK 
PAPE PLAIN OR 7 





PRINTED RAC 
TRUCK COVERS GAG 
TWINES INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








DIXIE LILY 
meet 
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THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 





Southern Office 
933-35 Exchange +» Memphis, Tenn. 








King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











“OLD SQUIRE 


Alwaysis good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 








““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 








Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
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“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 
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BUILDERS of 73,355,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 





IN OUR TWENTY-NINE YEARS 








There is a lot of buried treasure around many flour 
and feed manufacturing plants these days, but it takes a 
little more than a “pirate” map to find it. 


The “buried treasure” we are talking about is the pro- 
duction savings that can come from efficient plant design. 
No other factor can exert a greater effect in keeping 
production costs in line with competition. 


Jones-Hettelsater makes the kind of “maps” that can 
produce manufacturing cost savings. If you are planning 
to keep abreast of the times with a modernizing of pres- 
ent facilities, you will want the best possible planning. 
Jones-Hettelsater engineering is the answer. It’s backed 
by 29 years of experience in planning and building for 
the grain, flour, feed and cereal industries. 


5 | ONES FRc eon ee Company 


Designers and ‘Builders for SMillers and the American Grain Trade 
1012 Baltimore Avenue KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





































Bemis’ grading of Indian burlap is the recog- 
nized standard for the entire burlap industry. 
This acceptance as the “supreme court” of the 
industry comes from Bemis’ long and unequalled 
experience as importer, converter and distributor 
of burlap. | 
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BEMIS 


“Rmerica’s No. 1 Bag Maker” 


Baltimore * Boise * Boston * Brooklyn * Buffalo * Charlotte * Chicago 
Cleveland ¢ Denver « Detroit * East Pepperell * Houston « Indianapolis 
Jacksonville, Fla, * Kansas City * Los Angeles « Louisville * Memphis 
Minneapolis* Mobile * New Orleans * New York City* Oklahoma City 
Norfolk « Omaha « Peoria * Phoenix Pittsburgh * St. Louis Salina 
Salt Lake City* San Francisco* Seattle» Vancouver, Wash, * Wichita 





The Beau Brummel 
of the Burlaps 


ANGUS 


Burlap Flour Bags 
Look Better...Ship Better 


The quality appearance of Angus 
Burlap Bags makes a good impres- 
sion. Angus has that light, bright, 
uniform color which gives a better 
over-all look to your bags and 
shows off Bemis’ sharp, clear brand 
printing. 

Utmost care is taken to obtain ‘only 
the choicest jute fiber for Angus bur- 
lap. It is then processed to rigid spec- 
ifications to assure the extra strength 
and finer appearance for which 
Angus is famous. 


Wilmington, Calif. 
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WM KELLY 


MILLING 
COMPANY 








There is strong support for any flour distributor in the KELLY’S 
FAMOUS name ...a support backed by scientific wheat se- 
lection and experienced milling skill. That’s why KELLY’S 
FAMOUS builds friends steadily by its super-fine baking per- 
formance. 








Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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EXCLUSIVELY TO THE 


COMMANDER - LARABEE 
MILLING COMPANY 


Specialized knowledge and complete organization 
for the testing and selection of wheats best suited 
to those types and kinds of flours required by the 
baker—adequate storage space for selected wheats 
to assure uniform standards of baking values 
throughout the year—and “the men who know,” 
specialists of long experience whose skills are de- 
voted to the single purpose of producing the 
flours that meet the particular needs of the 
baker: ‘These are the reasons why Commander- 
Larabee Flours give the bakers of America great- 
er assurance of uniform baking satisfaction. 





For your long range program of uniformly finer baked products and a stead- 
ily mounting consumer demand, you can always depend upon Commander- 
, Larabee Flours, milled for bakers exclusively. 





Miemander-Larabee Milling Company 


General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS CO, Kanses City 





COMMANDER MILLING CO Minneapolis BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP., Buffele 
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HONEY BEE 
NATIONAL 
WHITE SWAN 














—Ideal Bakery Flours — 








There is real quality protection behind these ideal 
bakery flours. The location of our mill enables us 
to select without freight penalty choice wheats from 
the Texas Panhandle, Oklahoma and Kansas. Our 
large wheat storage facilities of 2,500,000 bushels 
enables us to store those wheats for our customers 
throughout the year. It istthese advantages that are 
reflected in the extra-fine baking performance of 


these superior flours. 








ALVA ROLLER 














MILLS 


Division of Flour Mills of America, Inc. 


ALVA, OKLAHOMA 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS — 7,500 Cwts. Daily Capacity . Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 
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Advertising Boosts Sales 
Don’t Neglect the Opportunity to Tie-in With 
the Millers National Advertising Program 











Fiour quality does make a big difference in 
the production of better bread and in con- 
sumer acceptance of any loaf... especially 
if it’s I-H Quality. The rugged dependability 
and baking tolerance of I-H flours is based 
on the policy of choosing only the excellent 
wheats. Every skill of wheat buyer, miller and 
cereal chemist is concentrated on top quality. 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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World Wheat Pact Awaits Ratification 


Status-of Bills on 
Enrichment Listed 
in Three States 


The status of enrichment legisla- 
tion in three states is reported in 
dispatches from Nebraska, South 
Carolina and Ohio. 

Nebraska legislators are reported 
to be in favor of a new bill to re- 
quire the enrichment of flour and 
bread to meet certain standards of 
vitamin and mineral content and to 
provide penalties. L. B. 380 has prog- 
ressed through the legislature’s chan- 
nels to final review. Only one more 
vote will be taken on the measure. 
If passed, the bill would prohibit 
millers from manufacturing and sell- 
ing flour unless enriched to specific 
standards. 

In Ohio, House Bill 75 to require 
the enrichment of flour and bread 
to meet certain standards of vita- 
min and mineral content has passed 
the House 121 to 3 and is now before 
the Public Health Committee of the 
senate, 

South Carolina, the first state to 
have statutes requiring the enrich- 
ment of white flour, white bread 
and degerminated corn meal, has a 
bill pending in the state legislature 
which would require that all corn 
meal be enriched, thus applying the 
provisions of the enrichment statutes 
to undegerminated corn meal as well 
as to degerminated corn meal. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LUNCHEON CLUB ORGANIZED 

MINNEAPOLIS — Operative mill- 
ers and allied trades representatives 
in Minneapolis have organized the 
Millers Luncheon Club which will 
meet each Tuesday at Schiek’s Cafe. 
R. J. S. Carter, milling engineer and 





manufacturers’ representative, an- 
nounced the formation of the club 
at a meeting of District 4, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, March 26. 
He said that sociability is the sole 
purpose of the club and that it will 
not have any officers, program, dues 
or required attendance. The only 
rule, he said, is that it will be a 
“Dutch treat” affair. Any person 
connected with the flour milling or 
allied industries may attend. 





IMPORTERS MAY TAKE FLOUR 
AS PART OF WHEAT QUOTAS 


Approval by U.S. Congress Vital Factor in Placing Agree- 
ment in Operation; Observers Note Some Im- 
_ provements Over Rejected 1948 Pact 





Elevator Men Discuss Uniform 
Grain Storage Rates with CCC 


CHICAGO—Rates for the 1949-50 
uniform grain storage agreement 
were discussed March 25-26 at a 
meeting of country and terminal ele- 
vator representatives and officials of 
the Commodity Credit Corp. The ses- 
sions consisted of separate meetings 
with CCC officials and country and 
terminal elevator people, followed by 
an open meeting March 26 in room 
380 of the Chicago Board of Trade 
Building. 

Ray Bowden, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Grain and Feed Dealers 
National Assn., called on elevator 
representatives from various parts of 
the country to submit their state- 
ments. All of these showed that costs 
had increased in 1948 over the pre- 
vious year and that volume in most 
cases had fallen off. They also stated 
that if present legislation on wages 
and hours is passed it will make an- 
other increase in their costs. Most of 
them asked that the present sur- 
charge of 3344% be maintained, and 
they also seemed to favor the ex- 
pansion of the farm storage plan. 
Representatives from the Minneapo- 
lis area asked that special consid- 
eration be given to flax. 





Wheat Subsidy, Price Ceilings 
End in Canada; Flour Prices Up 


WINNIPEG—Withdrawal of the 
subsidy of 46%¢ bu. on wheat used 


for domestic consumption was an- | 


nounced by Douglas Abbott, finance 
minister, in his budget statement to 
the House of Commons March 22. At 
the same time price ceilings were 
removed from flour, bread, butter, 
sugar, molasses and certain other 
foods. The changes went into effect 
March 23. 

The termination of wheat subsidy 
payments and price ceilings was ac- 
companied by the largest income tax 
reductions in Canadian history and 
the relaxation of taxes of many 
commodities. 

With flour no longer subsidized, and 
millers purchasing wheat at $2.05 
bu., basis No. 1 Northern in store 
Fort William-Port Arthur, Canadian 
consumers were immediately paying 
higher prices for flour and bread. 
Flour prices have not yet settled at 
a common level, but increases ranged 
$1.90@2.05 bbl. while bread increases 
are at least 1¢ higher for a 16-oz. 
loaf and as much as 2¢ for a 20-oz. 
loaf. So far there has been no re- 
ported increase in the cost of other 
bakery products. 





In Winnipeg, the bakery strike 
continues, and so far no headway has 
been made toward a settlement. Be- 
cause of this, it may be some time 
before bread prices are established 
at any particular level in the greater 
Winnipeg area. Bakeries from distant 
points are shipping bread to Winni- 
peg stores, with bakeries in Kenora 
and Fort.Francis, Ont., helping alle- 
viate the bread shortage in Winni- 
peg. So far, however, the price has 
advanced only 1¢ a pound. There are 
rumors that when the strike is settled 
Winnipeg bakeries may increase 
their price more than 1¢. 

Following the discontinuance of 
the flour subsidy, the Canadian 
Wheat Board advised the trade that 
effective midnight March 22, 1949, 
the refund paid by the Canadian 
Wheat Board on flour and wheat 
products milled or processed from 
wheat of western Canada grain 
grades will be discontinued. The re- 
fund will not be paid on consignment 
or other flour stocks which are un- 
sold and/or undelivered as of mid- 
night, March 22, 1949, 

In addition to the statutory declar- 
(Continued on page 40) 


Officials from the CCC present in- 
cluded the presiding officer, William 
McArthur, associate director, Grain 
Branch; H. Tripp, procurement chief, 
Grain Branch; Fred Entermille, as- 
sistant director, Grain Branch; C. H. 
Neal, Grain Branch; Elmer F. Kruse, 
manager, CCC, all of Washington; 
George D. Bradley, director, and 
D. E. Smith, assistant director, CCC, 
Chicago; James A. Cole, director, 
Minneapolis office, CCC; W. R. Wal- 
ton, director Kansas City office, CCC; 
L. White, director Dallas office, CCC. 

Mr. Entermille, who had just held 
six area meetings, spoke briefly, say- 
ing that the over-all storage of old 
wheat is fairly good. He did not think 
that with an excellent crop, wheat 
could be kept off the ground, and 
said all should get behind the pro- 
gram to furnish more storage for 
farmers. He said the corn acreage 
will be less, but should the crop ex- 
ceed 3 billion bushels, there will be 
a problem. 


To Consider Information 


Mr. McArthur, in closing the meet- 
ing at noon, expressed appreciation 
for the information submitted by the 
various groups, and that all of this 
would be given full consideration. He 
was glad that all agreed that the 
first step is an expansion program 
of farm storage, with the same earn- 
ings as elevator groups. The ter- 
minal elevator situation, he said, puz- 
zled him somewhat, as these had 
been pretty good property, and they 


‘have not had a losing proposition. 


The matter of surcharges overlap- 
ping, he said may cause the divorc- 
ing of storage and handling, and this 
would receive consideration. He did 
not think that much reduction in 
surcharge rates is advisable at pres- 
ent. 


Discussing the export situation, 
Mr. McArthur said that prospects 
are good to attain the goal of 500 
million bushels of wheat and 200 mil- 
lion bushels of coarse grains. Prob- 
lems in the export program are seri- 
ous, one of them being finance. As 
to the future, this depends upon ap- 
propriations for the ECA. He said 
that more care should be given to 
the quality of grain exported, and 
only the best should be shipped. He 
stated that the CCC would-give full 
consideration to statements submit- 
ted, and that later it might be. ad- 
visable to send a small committee to 
Washington for further consultation. 
They want to decide on the rates as 
soon as possible, and as soon as leg- 
islation is passed it will not take 
long. 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—tThe Internation- 
al Wheat Agreement, the terms of 
which were agreed upon by dele- 
gates to the International Wheat 
Conference last week, now will be 
submitted for approval to the gov- 
ernments of the 42 participating na- 
tions. The pact provides for annual 
shipments of 454,446,203 bu. wheat 
over a four-year period at a fixed 
range of prices. 

The action of the U.S. Congress 
in ratification of the proposal will 
be a vital step in placing the pact 
into effect, since another rejection 


-by Congress or any of the other 


major exporting nations undoubtedly 
would kill the pact. 

The manner in which the admin- 
istration will submit the pact to Con- 
gress has not yet been determined. 
At the last session the 1948 agree- 
ment was submitted as a treaty, 
which required a two thirds favorable 
vote of the Senate for ratification. 
The proposal was shelved by a Sen- 
ate committee. Since the government 
has not stated that it intends to fol- 
low this procedure again, the possi- 
bility remains that it may be sub- 
mitted as an agreement, which only 
requires a majority of both chambers 
for approval. 


Terms Summarized 


The highlights of the agreement 
are as follows: 

1. A four-year duration is provid- 
ed—from Aug. 1, 1949, through July 
31, 1953. 

2. Maximum and minimum prices 
are fixed for each of the four years. 
Transactions outside the agreed 
range of prices will be entirely free, 
but they will not count toward ful- 
fillment of the obligations assume by 
signatory countries. 

3. So long as governments take 
the necessary measures to see that 
their obligations under the agree- 
ment are carried out, it is open to 
them to conduct their trade in what- 
ever manner they wish, by private 
trade or by government institutions. 

4. Delegations from 37 importing 
nations and five exporting nations 
will sign the agreement before the 
closing date—April 15, 1949). The 
list includes all important: import; 

(Continued on page 33) i 


ARMY BUYS 19,264 SACKS 
FLOUR AT GULF 


CHICAGO—March 22 awards by 
the Chicago Quartermaster Purchas- 
ing Office included 19,264 sacks of 
wheat flour for Gulf shipment at 
prices ranging from $4.22 to $4.29 
sack, delivered port of embarkation. 
The contracts were placed with cen- 
tral states and southwestern mills. 
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Approval Indicated for CCC Changes 





BILL WOULD RESTORE POWER 
TO OWN STORAGE FACILITIES 


Grain Trade, Farm Group Spokesmen Sharply Contest 
Measure as Potential Threat to Private Business; 
Congressmen Take Cue From Election Charges 


WASHINGTON—A sampling of 
congressional sentiment indicates 
that unless forceful opposition devel- 
ops on the floor of Congress the ad- 
ministration has won its fight to re- 
store to Commodity Credit Corp. its 
power to own real property. 

The issue has been sharply con- 
tested by grain trade representatives 
and farm organization spokesmen 
who have charged that this sweep- 
ing grant of authority put the gov- 
ernment in the position of a poten- 
tial threat to the private and coop- 
erative grain trade. 

Congressional defenders of the ad- 
ministration request for the real 
property ownership amendment to 
the CCC charter—consisting of mem- 
bers of both parties in both cham- 
bers of Congress—appear to be influ- 
enced first by the ghost of the last 
presidential campaign. At that time 
the administration charged the Re- 
publican party with crippling the 
price support program through the 
ban on the real property ownership 
authority. Also, they appear to be in- 
fluenced by the fact that in the past 
under the old Delaware charter CCC 
officials never used this authority to 
enter into competition with private 
trade. 

As things now stand the Senate 
Agriculture Committee had favorably 
reported the administration bill 
(S-900) granting the power to acquire 
real property and the bill is on the 








H. V. Goodwin 


JOINS STANDARD—H. V. Goodwin 
was recently appointed Buffalo divi- 
sion manager of the Standard Milling 
Co. Well known to the grocery trade 
and with long experience in family 
flour sales, Mr. Goodwin will direct 
the merchandising of Standard fam- 
ily flours distributed in the Buffalo 
division territory. 


Senate calendar awaiting considera- 
tion. In the Senate bill the real prop- 
erty authority excludes facilities for 
cotton and tobacco. 

Although it is expected that the 
bill will get Senate approval under 
the lash of party discipline, fireworks 
are expected before the measure 
comes to a vote. Efforts of the lead- 
ership to bring up the bill last week 
met with objections from the opposi- 
tion which finally erupted into full 
fire. Sen. John J. Williams (R., Del.) 





charged on the Senate floor that he 
had réliable information that an au- 
dit by the General Accounting Office 
disclosed consequential discrepancies 
in the accounts of the corporation. 
Under the law GAO is required to re- 
port to Congress annually on the ac- 
tivities of government corporations. 

The Delaware senator, calling at- 
tention to the pending bill, S-900, 
which would give the secretary of 
agriculture dictatorial control over 
the corporation, told the Senate that 
according to his information the GAO 
audit showed that it had been un- 
able to verify a matter of $350 mil- 
lion of CCC funds. He also claimed 
that other inconsistencies existed in 
the corporation’s accounting prac- 
tices, such as $2 million duplication 
in cotton accounts and a $4 million 
overstatement on wheat loans. 

An inventory position of the cor- 
poration for commodities held as of 

(Continued on page 34) 








CAPITAL COMMENT 





By John 


WASHINGTON—The government 
price support program is on the to- 
boggan, despite the failure of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, who is the 
stabilization officer of the adminis- 
tration, to announce the government 
program. 


This trend is found in the recent 
reduction in the price support levels 
for the feed grains and is again 
enunciated in the incentive price sup- 
port level of 90% of parity for the 
seed grass crops. 


This conclusion is affirmed by the 
recent hearings before the House 
Agriculture Committee on price sup- 
ports and acreage controls. Charles 
F. Brannan, secretary of agriculture, 
has refused to state to the commit- 
tee what the position of-his depart- 
ment will be until the Congress 
passes the amendment to the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. charter which 
will give him czar-like authority over 
storage facilities. 


Denies Desire for Power 


Secretary Brannan denies any de- 
sire to use this power. However, the 
government is moving in certain di- 
rections, and these directions are 
subject to the best guess of readers 
and the public. 


The government proposal to price 
support certain seed crops is not 
new. In fact, it is merely a reflection 
of the price supports already an- 
nounced for the feed grains. The 
government wants to persuade farm- 
ers to get into this type of crop since 
it appears that its over-all policy 
must be geared to crop controls over 
feed grains and the feed ingredient 
crops. 

The searching out for power over 
feed grain and ingredient crops was 
clearly stated last week by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture when he told 
the Pace subcommittee of the House 
that if he proposed corn acreage al- 
lotments that he would also impose 
acreage allotments on other competi- 
tive feed grains and ingredient crops. 
It was finally deduced. that this type 
of control over feed grains must 
also be applied to feed ingredient 





Cipperly 


materials such as soybeans, cotton- 
seed and copra. 
Get Little Support 

This decision on the part of the 
secretary met with little sympathy 
from the southern bloc in the House 
Agriculture Committee. 

The farm problem now is in full 
dispute between the House Agricul- 
ture Committee and the administra- 


N.C. BILL REGULATES 
FLOUR PACKING 

RALEIGH, N.C.—The North Caro- 
lina State Senate has passed a bill 
(S.B. 246) to regulate the packing of 
flour and grain cereal products in 
second-hand containers and to pre- 
vent contamination of bakery prod- 
ucts by exposure to trinkets, sou- 
venirs and other objects. 





tion in regard to the Aiken bill phase 
of the problem. There is little doubt 
that the Aiken bill will become ef- 
fective Jan. 1, 1950, which provides 
a sliding parity scale. The adminis- 
tration appears to favor it but re- 
fuses to take up the cudgel for it. 
In the language of the street, Mr. 
Brannan is a nice guy but he cannot 
be identified with the proponents of 
the bill. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STORAGE PROBLEM LOOMS 
AS NEW HARVEST NEARS 


OKLAHOMA CITY—With a 3% 
increase in wheat acreage in the 
state and prospects favorable for a 
good crop, storage problems are be- 
ginning to loom. There is a growing 
realization of the need for increased 
storage space. 

A large carry-over has added to 
the difficulties, since there were 5 
million more bushels of wheat in 
storage Jan. 1, 1949, than there was 
a year previously. 

According to James R. Enix, econ- 
omist at Oklahoma A. & M. College, 
facilities are still jammed with last 
year’s crop. 








USDA Announces 90% of Parity 
Price Supports for 1949 Wheat 


WASHINGTON —A program to 
support the price of 1949 crop wheat 
through (1) farm storage and ware- 
house storage loans, (2) purchase 
agreements and (3), in Georgia and 
South Carolina, direct purchases of 
wheat, was announced March 24 by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


The actual support price will be - 


computed on the basis of 90% of 
the wheat parity price as of the be- 
ginning of the marketing year, July 
1, 1949, as required by current legis- 
lation. 

Eligible wheat shall be wheat pro- 
duced in the continental U.S. in 1949, 
grading U.S. No. 3 or better, or 
grading U.S. No. 4 or No. 5 solely 
on the factor of test weight. 

In general the 1949 wheat support 
program will follow the pattern of 
the 1947 and 1948 programs, but 
will be available to farmers from 
time of harvest through Jan. 31, 1950. 
This makes the new program avail- 
able for an additional month, as com- 
pared with 1947 and 1948 programs. 
Loans will mature April 30, 1950, 
or earlier on demand, and holders 
of purchase agreements must declare 
within a 30-day period ending April 
30, 1950, or on such earlier date as 
may be determined, their intention 
to sell to the Commodity Credit 
Corp. 

Designed to provide adequate sup- 





plies to consumers and establish a 
floor price for producers, the 1949 
program will make funds available 
immediately to producers who place 
wheat held in storage under loan 
and enable them to market the wheat 
at a later date. Producers who are 
not in need of immediate cash may 
sign purchase agreements and there- 
by be assured of selling their wheat 
at the price support level at a later 
date. 

Since wheat cannot be safely 
stored in Georgia and South Caro- 
lina for an extended period of time, 
the direct purchase program which 
has been available in these states 
will be offered to producers for an- 
other year, pending development of 
local facilities to more adequately 
condition grain for safe storage. 

Wheat price support programs 
have been operated by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the past 11 
years and have covered, through 
loans and purchase agreements, a 
total of more than 2 billion bushels 
of wheat. The first wheat loans were 
made in 1938 and quantities placed 
under loan have varied from a high 
of more than 408 million bushels in 
1942 to a low of about 22 million 
bushels in 1946. In 1948 approxi- 
mately 251 million bushels of wheat 
were placed under loan and about 
113 million bushels were covered by 
purchase agreements, 
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U.K. Paid Argentine 
$138 Ton for Wheat; 
Canada Got $80.40 


LONDON—tThe prices paid for 
imported wheat by Britain in 1948 
have been revealed in the House of 
Commons by John Strachey, minister 
of food. 

The disclosures confirm that Ar- 
gentina was receiving the highest 
price for wheat purchases, the figure 
returned being $138.80 ton, c.i-f., 
while Canada received the lowest, 
namely, $80.40 ton. Australian sup- 
plies cost Britain $118.78 ton, al- 
though the deal was advantageous to 
Britain, inasmuch as payment was 
made in sterling. A similar means of 
payment was operative for the Ar- 
gentinian consignments, although ob- 
servers consider that in spite of this 
the price charged was exorbitant. Eire 
supplied some small consignments at 
a price of $82.01 ton. 

British farmers selling homegrown 
wheat received $76.90 ton, ex-farm, 
for deliveries in January, 1948, the 
price rising in stages as the season 
advanced, until the peak was reached 
in July with $81.61 ton. The 1948 
crop showed a still better return 
for the home producer with a price 
range of $87.65@92.36 between the 
start of the harvest and the end of 
December. In addition, wheat grow- 
ers received an acreage subsidy pay- 
ment which ranged from $8.06 an 
acre in 1947 to $12.09 an acre up to 
a maximum of 10 acres in 1948. 
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N. Y. FLOUR MEN NAME 
NATIONAL DELEGATES 


NEW YORK—Delegates and alter- 
nates to represent the New York 
Association of Flour Distributors at 
the forthcoming convention of the 
National Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors were named at a meeting 
of the good and welfare committee 
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of the local group held here on 
March 24. 

The delegates named by President 
Charles C. Chinski, Chinski Trading 
Corp., to represent New York at the 
May 22-24 convention in Philadel- 
phia are: Walter J. Stockman, Ray- 
mond F. Kilthau; Albert W. Berg, 
Chas. W. Berg & Son, and Charles 
C. Chinski. 

Alternates to represent the New 
York group are Halsey B. O’Brien, 
N. T. Swezey’s Son & Co.; Harry 
Eckstein; and Joseph Oliveri, A. Oliv- 
eri & Son, Hoboken, N.J. 
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COTTON GOODS INDEX 16.96 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 16.96 
as compared with 20.88 a year ago. 
The Bemis composite figure reflect- 
ing duty paid for early shipment from 
Calcutta of lightweight and heavy- 
weight burlap expressed in cents per 
pound of cloth is 25.95, as compared 
with 28.55 a year ago. 
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OLEO BILL KILLED 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—The 
farm bloc of the 1949 legislature 
killed the oleomargarine bill which 
would have trimmed taxes on oleo- 
margarine. The measure was killed in 
the House after the Senate had 

passed the measure. 
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N. Y. FLOUR GROUP SETS 
BANQUET FOR APRIL 28 


NEW YORK—The New York As- 
sociation of Flour Distributors has 
announced that it will hold its an- 
nual banquet in the Produce Ex- 
change Luncheon Club on the eve- 
ning of April 28. 

Arrangements for the annual affair 
were discussed at a meeting of the 
entertainment committee here March 
24. The committee is under the chair- 
manship of J. J. McMahon, Interna- 
tional Milling Co. 























Eastern European Crop Prospects 
Jeopardized by Inadequate Rains 


LONDON—tThere is little doubt 
that a good proportion of the win- 
ter wheat crop in eastern Europe 
has been jeopardized by the shortage 
of moisture experienced during the 
past four months. The action of the 
authorities in placing an embargo 
on the dissemination of crop reports 
was taken by some observers to indi- 
cate the concern shown at the posi- 
tion. 

The winter wheat crop in Rumania 
is stated to be in poor condition and 
it is safe to presume that the whole 
of the area controlled by the com- 
munists is suffering from the same 
cause. Traders look to a falling away 
of exports from eastern European 
countries this year and there is a 
possibility that Russian resources 
will be called upon to make up some 
of the deficiencies, thus precluding 
that country from entering the ex- 
port market to the extent envisaged 
by her representatives at the Inter- 
national Wheat Conference in Wash- 
ington. 

Continued falls of rain in western 
Europe are restoring the reserves of 
subsoil moisture, although the ma- 
jority of the crop reports from the 


countries in this region indicate that 
more is required if a satisfactory 
outturn is to be achieved. 

Temperatures remained normal in 
the U.K. and, although rain was 
heavy at times, there has been little 
interference in the work of getting 
the spring crops into the ground. An 
official report published by the 
French government, classifies the sit- 
uation as satisfactory, although trad- 
ers show more optimism. Even so, 
more rain is considered to be a neces- 
sity if success is to be assured. The 
area sown to winter wheat is re- 
ported at 10,140,000 acres, compared 
with 10,170,000 acres last year. It is 
expected, however, that the area 
sown to spring wheat will exceed that 
of last year. A harvest of 10 million 
tons has been freely forecast in 
trade circles, in spite of the official 
pessimism indicated. 

After some rainstorms which 
eased the situation, Spain and Por- 
tugal are again experiencing a spell 
of dry weather which is having a 
detrimental effect on crop progress. 
On the other hand, Italian forecasts 
are more favorable in view of the 
continuance of rain. 
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DUNLOP MILLS BURN—This picture, taken March 23 from across the 
James River in Richmond, Va., shows the destruction of the Dunlop 
Mills, owned and operated by the Dixie-Portland Flour Co., Memphis, 
Tenn. The mill buildings were gutted and a preliminary estimate by com- 
pany officials places the loss at $1 million, part of which was covered 
by insurance. A new 500,000-bu. grain elevator escaped damage. No 
definite plans for rebuilding the mill have been announced. 





Million Dollar Loss Estimated in 
Fire Destruction of Dunlop Mills 


RICHMOND, VA.—The Dunlop 
Mills, owned and operated by the 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., was totally destroyed by fire 
March 23. A preliminary estimate 
sets the loss at approximately $1 
million which is partially covered by 
insurance. 

The fire is believed to have had its 
origin in a hammermill used for 
grinding screenings in the elevator 
building. The fire spread to the mill 
warehouse and finally to the 4,000- 
sack mill itself. The fire was dis- 
covered at approximately 4 a.m. by 
a member of the milling crew on 
duty, who promptly shut the mill 
down and notified the fire depart- 
ment. 

The Richmond fire department had 
a crew of nearly 100 men and 23 
pieces of equipment at the scene for 
the next 14 hours. The west side of 


_the property fronted on the James 


River and because of the low water 
level in the river, it was impossible 
to get a fireboat near enough to di- 
rect streams of water on that side 
of the building. This fact, firemen 
said, hampered their efforts consid- 
erably. 

A new grain elevator of 500,000 
bu. capacity, which was completed 
only a short time ago, escaped dam- 
age. 

C. B. Stout, Memphis, Tenn., presi- 
dent of the Dixie-Portland company, 
came to Richmond to appraise the 
damage and assist in making plans 
for the future. 

The mill probably_ will be rebuilt 
eventually, although no plans have 
yet been decided upon, company offi- 
cials said. In the meantime, the 
company’s customers will be sup- 
plied from other milling units of the 
company, located at Higginsville, 
Mo., and Arkansas City, Kansas. 

The burned structure was one of 
the historic mills of the U.S., repre- 
senting a business which dates back 
to Colonial days and to the pre-Civil 
War period when Richmond was the 


largest flour milling center in the 
nation. 

Part of the properties involved in 
the fire was the second mill building 
of the old Gallego Mills, established 
in 1798 by Joseph Gallego. That plant 
was at that time the largest in the 
U.S. and a leader in the export 
trade. Subsequently this plant and 
others in Richmond were combined 
under one management as the Dun- 
lop Mills, and the properties were 
purchased several years ago by the 
Dixie-Portland firm. 

“(Editor’s Note.— Comments upon 
Richmond’s milling history and the 
Dunlop Mills appear in “Yesterday, 
Today and Tomorrow,” on page 24 
of this issue of The Northwestern 
Miller.) 
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PRECIPITATION ENCOURAGES 
OKLAHOMA WHEAT PROGRESS 


OKLAHOMA CITY—Wheat made 
fair growth during the past week and 
is in good condition, particularly in 
the north and northwest sectors of 
Oklahoma. Precipitation was _ suffi- 
cient to promote growth, germinate 
seed and to prevent any considerable 
soil blowing. 

Crop statisticians for the Rock 
Island Railroad forecast an above 
average, but not a record, crop for 
Oklahoma, despite a 3% increase in 
acreage. The railroad’s estimate was 
for an 80.5 million-bushel crop. 

Indications point to reduced acre- 
age in oats, barley and grain sor- 
ghums, but an increase in corn acre- 
age. 
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TWO ELEVATORS PLANNED 

SCOTT CITY, KANSAS — Two 
new country elevators will be erect- 
ed in Scott county by the Gano Grain 
Corp. They will be built at Grigston 
and Modoc, and will be used as grain 
buying stations. The McDowell Con- 
struction Co, has been awarded the 
contract, 
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Controversy Over 25% Flour 





COMMITTEE OF BOTH CHAMBERS 
MAY RENDER FINAL DECISION 


Siphon 
Senate Committee Has Approved 15%, While House Com- 
mittee Tentatively Agreed to 25% and Later With- 
drew Approval Under Pressure From ECA 


WASHINGTON—The flour provi- 
sion of the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration Act is headed for the 
controversial session of'a conference 
committee between the two cham- 
bers of Congress. This conclusion is 
found in the failure of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee to write 
into the bill an amendment similar to 
that adopted by the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, which requires 
that not less than 15% of U.S. wheat 
exported under ECA grant funds be 
in the form of flour. 

Late last week the House commit- 
tee tentatively agreed to adopt the 
25% flour provision of the present 
ECA act, but subsequently it is re- 
ported that ECA pressure caused 
the committee to withdraw that ap- 
proval and reject any flour amend- 
ment. 


Feed Supply An Issue 


That it may be a controversial 
conference committee topic may be 
judged by the report of the House 
committee, which asserts that a feed 
shortage no longer exists in this 
country and that the ECA nations 
need wheat for milling purposes to 
relieve unemployment conditions in 
western Europe. 

The report contains the statistical 
material submitted by the Millers 
National Federation, showing the 
historical pattern of wheat flour ex- 
ports to wheat in recent years, but 
concludes that despite these percent- 
ages the shipments of flour have 
been greater in tonnage than the 
percentage figures indicate. 

The trade feeling here is that since 
the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee has approved the 15% flour 
mandate, it is likely to remain in 
the measure as it passes that cham- 
ber. However, it is doubtful that any 
attempt will be made to amend the 
House version on that floor, thereby 
leaving the final decision to a con- 
ference committee of both chambers. 


No Fight in Senate 


It is feared that a firm stand by 
House members of a conference group 
in this connection might cause the 
flour amendment to be sacrificed by 
the Senate group, since it was only 
accepted by the senior body as a 
compromise. Sen. Arthur Vanden- 
berg (R., Mich.) and Sen. Tom Con- 
nally (D., Texas) are not believed 
willing to make a fighting issue of 
the matter. 

The Senate is currently debating 
the issue, with interest centering 
around the amount of money to be 
involved. Sen. Robert A. Taft (R., 
Ohio) has asked that the appropri- 
ation of the more than $5 billion be 
authorized on a 15-month basis, with 
discretion given the president to ex- 
pend the money in a 12-month pe- 
riod, if necessary. This provision was 
contained in the present ECA law. 

The House will start debate on its 
version of the ECA extension on 
March 30 and under the rules the bill 
will be open to amendment, but de- 


bate on the bill proper is limited. It 
is to be expected that the final de- 
cision on the bill, particularly its con- 
troversial flour amendment, will not 
be reached until the eleventh J hour 
on March 31. 5 
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BUFFALO MILLERS PROTEST 
PROPOSED ECA FLOUR CUT 


BUFFALO—A number of millers, 
mill employees and members of flour 
mill unions and the Buffalo Cham- 
ber of Commerce, have sent letters, 
telegrams and’postcards to the three 
congressmen from the Buffalo area 
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protesting the reduction of the flour 
export provision to 15% of wheat 
shipments—in European Recovery 
Program. The milling executives and 
workers regard as a minimum the 
25% flour quotient of wheat exports 
shipped to Marshall Plan countries. 

In response to an inquiry by -Rep. 
William L. Pfeiffer ‘as to the posi- 
tion of the millers, Harry C. Lauten- 
sack, presidemt-‘of the eastern divi- 
sion of General Mills, Inc., wired as 
follows: 

“The Senate committee’s recom- 
mendation is far below the historical 
relationship of flour to wheat ex- 
ports. Prior to the war, 26% of our 
wheat exports were in the form of 
flour and approximately this percent- 
age was held under the first ECA 
program. 

“The Buffalo milling industry was 
built on export buisness and it has 
always enjoyed a higher percentage 
of overseas business than any other 
milling area in the country. Hence, 
our great concern should even the 
Senate committee’s 15% be _ set- 
tled on.” 





'Grass Roots’ Report on Kansas Wheat 
By C. C. Isely 


DODGE CITY, KANSAS — The 
southwestern winter wheat crop is 
coming to April 1 under unusual but 
favorable conditions. 

Damaged areas, compared to the 
total, are rather small. In central 
Kansas, ice spots, later turning to 


lakes, will show up in quite a sub- 
stantial total. Even as far west as 
Dodge City some such damage is 
reported. The wind-blown area, in 
Greeley County, Kansas, and across 
the line into Colorado in the neigh- 
borhood of Sheridan Lake, has taken 





The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 


High Low Close Close 
Mar. 18, Mar. 25, 
———1948-49— — 1949 1949 
Allied Millis, Inc. ..........".... Es . 34% 2514 26% 2634 
ERIS Te aS Cee npr 42 25% 29% 27% 
BE: ME «6 ce oe cet ccwede pate srerecioccbere 43 33% 1012 40% 
ED a 500 call te ays ia ce Shieh «064 amie 41456 37% 39% 3914 
ee CS rs ds eek Os able oh NG W's 0 0 Ke 00 40 eas 35% 1% 1% 1% 
Continental Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd...............6555. 92% 84% Pr 885q 
Corn Products Refiming Co. ...... 2.0.6... 666 ccc ee eens 66% 56% 63 63% 
Cream of Wheat ............... voeud sewn Sceuess wae 21 rs 24% 
rE otha ah Ope candy shew cig t ees oveeeaene 5614 32% 48% 48%, 
Dow Chemical, $3.25 2nd Pfd. .................00055 10814 80 ee 107% 
re Se 1 A ME, Veeck se ces otvelos scveseeede 97 103% 
*Flour Mills of America, Inc. ............. 2... 0.65555. 16% 10% ike i il 
a SSS errr weer i es 11% 8% 104% 10% 
GOONS WOCED GaN ccm dec ices ccc essccsncccesvccs 412% 34 42% 42% 
GOMOUEE, Tis | Ok 88 orn cnn ty soccccccivorcessvcesind 53 410% 47% 46 
Great A. S&H. Tem Coy OB PIG... occ cs cess ccc wecess 140 133 anes 140 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York, $5 Pfd......... 148 140 onan 139% 
SR Ae :  oteahs ba Gibb neds 560 600 E OSs ¢ eee Ea ON 63% 441%, 62% 601%, 
fy SE OE RS ee ee eee a 95% 8554q aaa 90 
National Biscuit Co. ... Pe OMe he ee ey . 83% 26% 33% 34 
National Biscuit Co., $7 x epee ppetonietrs Fi 178 162% webs 175 
NS SE EE Ci Gopi eccsvilvedstponcenactdavted 71% 57% 63 62% 
Purity Bakeries Corp. 33 cS 27 27 
eee Ge, TD ile. ae ve eek sac cncccines sscbeveeden 152 139% 147% 146 
Ralston Purina Co., $3.75 Pfd......... 22... ......05. Ye 1G 91% 
oe RS EP  reeeev eva ee rere eres Go 13% 7™; 8, 8% 
Standard Brands, Ime. ... 1.6.2... cece ee csseeenees 29% 17% 19 18% 
ee DS OPPS Tr erie 39% 32 ees 39 
Sanshine Biscuits, Imc. ...........5. sce cee eeneee 43 34% 383% 39 
United Biscait of America ....... 2... cece ccseeeaes 23% 19 21% 21% 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants ......2.... 02.655. e enue 1% 1% 3% 3% 
Ward Baking Co. .............-- 16% 10% 14% 14 
Bid Asked 
+Standard Milling Co. ...... 2.6.6.6. c cece eee 6% ™ 
+Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. ............ 15% 17% 
Closing bid and asked prices on stocks not traded March 25: 
Bid Asked Bid Asked 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. .... 80% 81% Ree 12% 14% 
American Cyanamid, Pfd...... 103% 105 Pillsbury Mills, Ime. ........ 27% - 28% 
Archer-Daniels-MidIand Co. .. 2954 30 Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd... 103% 104 
Continental Baking Co. ..... 13% 4 Quaker Oats Co. ............ 88% 89% 
Corn Products Ref. Co., $7 Pfd. 173% 174% St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd. 82% 84 
General Baking Co., $8 Prd 162 163 Std. Brands; Inc., $4.50 Pfd. 84% . 85 
General Foods Corp., $3.50 Pra. 94 96% $Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd 95 97 
General Mills, Inc., 334% Pfd. 98 98% Victor Chemical Works ...... 36%, 37% 
General Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd... 126% 127% Victor Chem. Wks., $3.50 Pfd. 94 96 
Great A. & P. Tea Co. ...... 106% 108 Wagner Baking Co. ......... 8%, 8% 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., “A” 8 Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. a 112 


Ve 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of N.Y, 31% 32 
Novadel-Ageme .......... ..5s 14% 1454 


*Chicago stock subaihal Over counter. 


Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd... 92 93 
$Sabsidiary Winthrop-Stearns, Inc. 





R. H. Ayers 


TOLEDO SALES MANAGER—The 
transfer of R. H. Ayers from the De- 
troit sales office of Chase Bag Co. 
to the position of sales manager of 
the company’s Toledo branch has 
been announced by R. N. Con- 
ners, Chase vice president and gen- 
eral sales manager. Mr. Ayers, with 
the exception of his wartime service 
in the U.S. Coast Guard, has repre- 
sented Chase in the Detroit area 
since 1939. His new assignment will 
include the direction of sales in the 
entire state of Ohio and parts of 
Michigan, Indiana, and West Vir- 
ginia, with headquarters in Toledo. 





a rather severe beating. But again, 
compared to the total acreage, these 
bad spots do not make a large figure. 
The wind played havoc even last 
week in this limited Kansas-Colorado 
blowing belt, but in general farmers 
have tilled against such losses and 
probably have the area pretty well 
under control from further wind 
damage. 


General rain March 26 spread from 
Amarillo, Texas, north and west. 
Dodge City and Goodland, Kansas, 
each reported a half inch. Lesser 
amounts were reported from Guymon 
and from Amarillo. However, the 
cool cloudy days are ideal for the 
growing wheat, and so far there has 
not been a warm day. 


. In no part of the wheat belt is 
the plant far advanced. It is, in fact, 
less advanced than normal. General- 
ly, wheat has not started to joint, 
although reports from the Texas 
Panhandle indicate some jointing. 


All this shows a very healthy con- 
dition. The plant has had time for 
developing a deep, strong root sys- 
tem. No windy, drying days have de- 
pleted the moisture. The cool days 
have promoted stooling. Everything 
is in tip-top order. 

If these conditions continue to 
prevail, it is possible to have a very 
large crop. And it might be a crop 
with comparatively short straw. No 
farmer ever views with pleasure tall 
wheat reaching to the shoulders. It 
makes a spectacular picture, but it 
slows the combine, makes a loss in 
wheat not thoroughly threshed, which 
always occurs from heavy straw. 
Also this retarded wheat, reduces the 
frost threat to nearly zero. 
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Hay and Pasture 
Grass Seeds to Get 
Price Support 


WASHINGTON—A price support 
program to encourage increased pro- 
duction of hay, pasture and range 
grass seed in expectation of greater 
need for such seed during the next 
few years for planting on some of 
the acreage now in wheat, cotton and 
other cash crops was announced 
March 21 by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

The hay and pasture seeds include 
alfalfa, various kinds of clovers, les- 
pedeza and several grasses. Range 
grass seeds include buffalo grass, 
switch grass, bluestem, lovegrass 
and Indian grass. Price supports, to 
be operative through purchase agree- 
ments with farmers, range from 
nominal sums on hay and _ pasture 
grasses to $1.25 Ib. for certified La- 
dino clover. 

The department stated that do- 
mestic supplies of many of the seeds 
are low, and that even without a 
potentially greater need, increased 
production is desirable. In event of a 
gradual reduction in cereal, fiber, and 
oilseed production, it was stated, 
substantial quantities of hay, pas- 
ture and range grass seed will be 
needed to conserve and improve the 
released acreage. 

The program applies to seed pro- 
duced in 1949. The support prices 
for each variety will be a schedule of 
basic rates, subject to appropriate dis- 
counts for seeds which do not meet 
the basic specifications, or 90% of 
parity (or comparable price) as of 
July 1, 1949, whichever is lower. 

In the field, the program will be 
operated through state PMA and 
county agricultural conservation 
committees from whom interested 
producers may obtain additional in- 
formation. 
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REGIONAL MEETINGS IN 
MINNESOTA DRAW WELL 


MINNEAPOLIS — Good attend- 
ance at all of the regional meetings 
sponsored for bakers in Minnesota 
during March was reported by J. M. 
Long, secretary of the Associated 
Bakers of Minnesota. Five meetings 
were held on. the following dates: 
Winona, March 15; Mankato, March 
17; St. Cloud, March 22; Duluth, 
March 24, and St. Paul, March 29. 

The first four meetings were spon- 
sored by the Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota and the St. Paul meeting 
was sponsored by the Associated 
Bakers of St. Paul. 

Mr. Long served as chairman of 
the meetings, and the following 
speakers appeared on one or more 
of the programs: Arthur Rapp, In- 
ternational Milling Co., Minneapolis; 
Ted Menges, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
Minneapolis; W. C, Jenks, Brechet 
& Richter, La Crosse, Wis.; Bert 
Cerhaghan, Brechet & Richter, Min- 
neapolis, and W. E. Lingren, The 
American Baker, Minneapolis. 

The Standard Brands film, “Sales- 
Ways,” was presented at the meet- 
ings by J. M. Feist and Barney Han- 
sen, representing the Fleischmann 
division of Standard Brands, Inc. 

A. J. Vander Voort, head of the 
Dunwoody Baking School and tech- 
nical editor of The American Baker, 
Minneapolis, served as chairman of 
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Holland and Norway Ask Offers 
of Flour for April-June Needs 


a panel of service men at each of 
the meetings. Serving on the panel 
were the following: R. C. Brown, 
Swift & Co., St. Paul; Charles Kee- 
ney, Procter & Gamble, Chicago; 
Art Sidebotham, Procter & Gamble, 
Cincinnati; Ray Gohde, Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co., St. Paul, and 
W. D. Kent, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
St. Louis. 

Clifford H. Anderson, Christen- 
sen’s Bakery, Minneapolis, vice pres- 
ident of the Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota, spoke at the Duluth meet- 
ing urging support of the association. 

A social hour following the meet- 
ings was sponsored by the Minne- 
sota Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry under direction of Bert Maas, 
Maas-Keefe Co., St. Paul, president 
of the allied group. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AOM MEETING APRIL 9 
FOR ST. LOUIS AREA 


ST. LOUIS—Meade C. Harris, di- 
rector of the service laboratory of 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Chicago, 
and R. W. Pratt, Wallace & Tier- 
nan representative in Kansas City, 
will present a discussion of the use 
of chlorine dioxide in the treatment 
of flour at ‘a meeting of District 5, 
Association of Operative Millers, 
April 9 at Hotel York. The business 
session will be preceded by a lunch- 
eon. 

Other scheduled addresses for the 
program include a discussion of the 
trend towards the use of printed 
bags in the retail flour trade, by 
Roy Lang of the Gardner Advertis- 
ing Co., and a discussion of the 
method for determining insect frag- 
ments in flour by James Lugenbeel 
of the Merchants Exchange Labora- 
tory. 

An open forum is scheduled to fol- 
low the presentation of the addresses. 





———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ARRANGE FOR SUMMER PARTY 


MINNEAPOLIS — Allied trades 
representativés in the Twin Cities 
met in the club room of The North- 
western Miller March 24 and made 
preliminary arrangements for the 
annual picnic given for the active 
members of District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers. The party will be 
held Aug. 20 at the Minnetonka 
Country Club, Excelsior. Lloyd Stier- 
ly, S. R. Sikes Co.; C. J. Mitchell, 
Mill Mutuals Fire Insurance Co., and 
H. S. Hansen, manufacturers’ agent, 
are members of a committee appoint- 
ed to arrange for the picnic. 





———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


LANGENDORF VOTES 30c 
Langendorf United Bakeries, Inc., 
has voted a 30¢ dividend payable 
April 15 to stockholders of record 
March 31. Previous payment was an 

initial dividend of 25¢ on Jan. 15. 


BAKERY PRODUCTS 
GET BOOST 


NEW YORK — Standard Brands’ 
top-ranking daytime radio program, 
“One Man’s Family,” featured an ef- 
fective plug for baker’s products over 
NBC’s coast-to-coast hookup of 149 
stations March 27. At the suggestion 
of the Fleischmann division of Stand- 
ard Brands, selling sentences refer- 
ring to baker’s bread for sandwiches, 
baker’s cup cakes and chocolate cake 
were woven into a clever shopping 
skit by the program’s well known 
leading characters. The program has 
an estimated audience of more than 
5 million weekly followers. 





Following fairly active business 
last week, export flour interest has 
fallen off considerably. A moderate 
volume of business is being done with 
two European nations and a scat- 
tered small lot trade with Latin 
America. 

However, last week’s total export 
trade was the best for several weeks, 
because of Italian and Dutch buying. 
Total bookings were in excess of 
1 million sacks plus a moderate 
amount of Latin American bookings. 

Norway was inquiring for flour 
again this week and was expected to 
book additional quantities for April- 
June shipment. About two weeks ago 
the Norwegian government bought 
what the trade estimated as around 
90,000 sacks. 

Norwegian importers on March 29 
purchased approximately 45,000 
sacks, or 2,000 long tons, of .70% ash 
flour at a price reported to be $3.95, 
140-lb. jutes, Gulf. Shipment was for 
scattered April, May and June. 

The Netherlands government con- 
tinues in the market this week and 
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as nearly as the trade can estimate 
has taken close to 500,000 sacks. 
There remains probably 100,000 or 
more yet to be covered. Most of the 
Dutch business is for April. The 
Dutch are reported to have covered 
April and most of May shipment and 
about half of June needs, all at the 
same price of $5.53, c. and f., Rotter- 
dam, including commission, per 50- 
kilo sack. The June business seems 
to be more attractive to some mills, 
in view of futures market discounts. 

Cempletion of purchases of three 
cargoes of flour, estimated to total 
about 550,000 sacks, by Italy took 
place last week. The Italian Techni- 
cal Mission bought from several mills 
in lots ranging from half cargoes to 
quarter cargoes, and all of the busi- 
ness was reported to have been done 
at $4.58 sack, Gulf, 140-lb. jutes, for 
last half April shipment. 

No other large commercial export 
buying appeared to be in the offing, 
but the Production and Marketing 
Administration has yet to cover 
fourth quarter needs. 





CCC Drops Wheat Purchases 
to 2,304,999 Bu. for Week 


WASHINGTON — Purchases of 
grain by the Commodity Credit Corp. 
during the week ended March 25 
were relatively light. Takings of 
wheat amounted to 2,304,999 bu., 
corn 1,675,783 bu., rye 124,478 bu., 
barley 52,720 bu. and oats 8,260 bu. 
No flour was bought. 

The wheat purchases consisted of 
990,000 bu. through Kansas City, 801,- 
201 through Minneapolis, 178,100 


through Chicago, and 335,698 through 
Portland. Corn was purchased 
through Chicago (354,745 bu.), and 
Kansas City (1,321,038 bu.). 

Cumulative purchases since July 1, 
1948, through March 25, 1949, total: 

Wheat 278,196,471 bu., flour 13,- 
196,796 sacks (28,884,826 bu. wheat 
equivalent), barley 17,198,104 bu., 
grain sorghums 12,487,970 bu., rye 
4,440,397 bu., oats 4,740,960 bu., corn 
61,832,575 bu. 





District 4 AOM Members Told About 
University’s Mill Engineer Course 


MINNEAPOLIS — The flour mill 
engineering course now offered at 
the University of Minnesota was the 
principal topic of discussion at a 
meeting of District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, held at Hotel Nic- 


‘ollet March 26. 


Dr. Betty Sullivan, vice president 
and director of research, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, and 
Prof. John M. MacKenzie, head of 
the milling engineering division, de- 
partment of mechanical engineering, 
University of Minnesota, were the 
speakers. Dr. Sullivan is a member 
of the advisory committee which ar- 
ranged the curriculum for the course. 
She told of the need for trained me- 
chanical engineers who have some 
knowledge of the flour milling process 
and the machinery used. 

The course is supported by a grant- 
in-aid from the Millers National Fed- 
eration. 

Mr. MacKenzie’s discussion was 
limited to details of the course, an 
explanation of the nature of the dif- 
ferent required courses, and his divi- 
sion’s publicity program designed to 
attract high school seniors-who might 
be interested in the course. He said 
that this phase of the program must 
be intensified to meet the competi- 
tion of other industries in attracting 
new students. There are now 23 stu- 


dents enrolled in the course. 

Jerome H. Endres, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, chairman of 
the district organization, presided at 
the meeting. He introduced O. J. 
Zimmerman, assistant director of 
manufacture, General Mills, Inc., 
who recently was transferred by his 
company from Oklahoma City to 
Minneapolis. Mr. Zimmerman is vice 
president of the AOM. He asked the 
audience to stand for a minute of 
silent prayer in memory of C. O. 
Spencer, Walter J. Madgwick and 
Charles Lingham, three recently de- 
ceased members of the organization. 
Mr. Zimmerman also discussed plans 
for the annual convention of the or- 
ganization, which will be held in 
Toronto, May 22-26. 

C. R. Veeck, Eagle Roller Mill 
Co., New _Ulm, Minn., chairman of 
the AOM educational committee, 
gave a brief report on the activities 
of his group. 

R. R. Brotherton; Bay State Mill- 
ing Co., Winona, Minn., a member of 
the AOM research committee, re- 
ported on that group’s recent meet- 
ing in Kansas City. 

W. H. Tarling, formerly general 
superintendent for King Midas Flour 
Mills, conducted an open forum dis- 
cussion of questions submitted by 
members. 
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TOEXCEEDINGLY LIGHT VOLUME 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


DOMESTIC FLOUR TRADE HOLDS 


Spurt of Export Business With Holland and Italy Helps 
Some Mills, But Domestic Interest Lags— 
Prices Highly Competitive 


Except for a moderate run of ex- 
port business, flour trade remains ex- 
ceedingly quiet. The foreign trade 
helped the running time situation in 
the Southwest, but domestic interest 
in all parts of the country was as dull 
as at any time on the crop. Mills 
were quoting highly competitive 
prices in an effort to stimulate inter- 
est of the bakery and family trade, 
but with very little success. All class- 
es of buyers cling to their bearish 
ideas and place orders only on ex- 
ceptionally favorable concessions or 
when actually forced to do so through 
inventory exhaustion. Sales last week 
were well below half capacity and 
operations reports show many mills 
hard pressed to run even half time. 


HOLLAND AND ITALY 
PURCHASE FLOUR 


Activity in .70% ash flour was 
the strongest in more than a month, 
due to inquiry from Italy and Hol- 
land. In the preceding week, Norway 
was the buyer. Most of the Italian 
and Dutch business will be ground 
in the Southwest, as spring wheat 
mills were unable to meet the price 
competition. Three cargoes of .70% 
ash flour were booked by Italy on 
the basis of $4.58 osnaburgs, Gulf. 
The Netherlands booked approxi- 
mately 350,000 sacks of .70% ash 
flour, most of it being acquired at 
$5.53 c.if. Rotterdam. Much of the 
business was scattered among smaller 
mills in the Southwest. Some was 
booked early as low as $5.45. By the 
week-end, Dutch importers had cov- 
ered most of their April require- 
ments, one half of their May needs 
and one third of June. 


SPRING FLOUR PRICE 
COMPETITION RETURNS 


Spring wheat flour trade in the 
Northwest was very light, with all 
classes of domestic buyers cagey 
about prices and millers unable to 
meet the keen competition on export 
business to European countries. The 
price situation again was highly com- 
petitive, as mills exerted efforts to 
replenish dwindling order backlogs. 
An easier wheat price, coupled with 
continued firm millfeed credits made 
it possible for mills to lower spring 
wheat flour quotations by about 20¢ 
sack. The lower basis did little to 
encourage bookings to either the bak- 
ery or family trade, however, and 
sales for the week amounted to only 
39% of capacity. This compared with 
80% the previous week and 27.9% a 
year ago. Individual orders generally 
were of small size, representing ac- 
tual nearby needs of bakers. This 
policy continues on the part of both 
large and small bakers and is the 
result of the universal opinion among 
buyers that prices are more likely to 
slump as the new crop approaches 
rather than to advance. 


EXPORT SALES ASSIST 
SOUTHWESTERN MILLS 


Flour business in the Southwest 
was helped last week by a revival 
of export demand, which gave some 
mills in the area badly needed run- 
ning time for April. Very few addi- 
tional domestic sales were reported, 
however, and business in that cate- 


gory fell below the previous week’s 
total. Sales for the period averaged 
40% of capacity, the largest per- 
centage since the week ending Jan. 
29, but 66% of the total was for 
export. The previous week’s total 
business represented 29% of capacity 
and a year ago 43%. Practically all 
business with bakers was done on 
an immediate basis, with most of 
the sales made at extremely low lev- 
els. Orders for beyond 30-day ship- 
ment were almost unheard of. The 
low price fever struck the family 
trade last week and also spread to 
quality cake flours. Reductions of 10 
to 30¢ sack were announced in these 
types by nationally advertised brands. 
First clears were stronger, due to the 
improved export interest. 


DULLNESS FEATURES 
EASTERN MARKETS 


Buffalo mills report very little 
sales activity, with buyers content 
to wait until needs become pressing 
before buying again. A few bakers 
covered requirements for a few weeks 
ahead on the recent price decline, 
but many others still are forced to 
buy from week-to-week in small 
amounts. Metropolitan New York 
trade has been strictly hand-to-mouth, 
with chain bakers taking on small 
amounts for prompt shipment and 
jobbers’ needs apparently having been 
covered on the recent market drop. 
Buyers continue to look for lower 
prices and chain bakers, especially, 
have price ideas well below current 
mill quotations. 

The Boston market has returned 
to the familiar pattern of dullness 
following the splurge of business that 
was induced by the recent price con- 
cessions. Most mill agents report 
that inventories of many bakers were 
replenished on that buying wave and 
it is now very difficult ta arrange any 
new business. Philadelphia business 
is quiet, with buyers awaiting fur- 
ther developments before placing 
anything but small fill-in orders. 
Pittsburgh handlers report some 
pick-up in flour demand. Bakers are 
said to be experiencing an improved 
demand for bread and family flour 


trade is up because of the miners’ 
holiday. - 


CENTRAL STATES 
INTEREST LIGHT 


Chicago handlers reported another 
quiet week. Bakers bought sparing- 
ly and did not change their policy 
of buying only for current needs. 
Family flour continued quiet. Direc- 
tions were somewhat better. Few 
flour bookings are being made at St. 
Louis. Only carlot buying continues, 
except for a scattering of orders 
for one to three-month supplies. De- 
mand is fair for higher grades of 
clears, but is limited for lower pro- 
tein flours. Shipping directions are 
slow. 


SOUTHERN DEMAND 
REMAINS LIMITED 


Dullness continues in the south- 
eastern states, with all buyers lim- 
iting purchases to actual immediate 
requirements. There is little incen- 
tive for future shipment purchases, 
as all sides of the trade remain bear- 
ish and are holding inventories at 
low levels. Consequently, the few or- 
ders placed quite frequently specify 
rush shipment. New Orleans dis- 
tributors report some improvement in 
buying interest, although the con- 
servative attitude toward purchas- 
ing for other than nearby shipment 
still is evident. Mill competition in 
quoting prices is rather keen, par- 
ticularly on hard winters. Some 
springs have been sold, however, on 
a more competitive basis than re- 
cently. 


PACIFIC MILLS 
REPORT DULL TRADE 


In the Pacific Northwest, Portland 
advices indicate that mill operations 
continue at low ebb, with some in- 
terior plants closed and terminal mill 
operations at about half capacity. 
PMA buying was again absent and 
other export business has been lim- 
ited. Domestic bookings also are very 
quiet, with the tendency of bakers 
and wholesale grocers confined to 
contracts covering one to _ three 
weeks’ requirements. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS A DECREASE 


Flour production shows a decrease 
of 28,616 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 71% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. amounting to 
3,130,123 sacks, compared with 3,158,- 





Good Lenten Demand for Macaroni 
Holds Granular Trade About Steady 


While the Lenten season demand 
for macaroni products’ continues 
fairly good, manufacturers continue 
to limit durum granular purchases to 
small amounts for nearby shipment. 
They order out these supplies as 
inventories require, which keeps dur- 
um mills running at about two thirds 
to three fourths of. capacity. Few 
plants have backlogs of orders for 
any length of time ahead, however. 

Receipts of durum wheat slack- 
ened somewhat last week and a good 
proportion continued ‘to go into ter- 
minal storage. This reduced. open 
market offerings somewhat and ‘the 
premium basis strengthened a little. 
Choice ‘milling types ended the week 
at 22¢ over Minneapolis May. Durum 
granulars held about unchanged at 
$5.20, with improved millfeed credits 





offsetting the firmer tone in durum 
premiums. 

Durum wheat prices. delivered at 
Minneapolis, March 26, were as fol- 
lows: 


Fancy: 2 Hd. Amb. or better. .$2.30% @2.31% 
Choice 2 Amber or better.... 2.25% @2.29% 
Choice 3 Amber or better... 2.23% @2.27% 
Medium 2 Durum or better... 2.17% @2.25% 
Medium 3 Durum or better... 2.14 @2.24% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by mills- repre- 
senting approximately 100% of the total 
U.S. durum capacity, in sacks with com- 
parisons; percentages of capacity based on 
six-day week: 


6-day wk. Wkly. ) 
No. ca- pro- of ca- 
: ¢ mills pacity duction pacity 
March 20-26 .. 10 222,000 178,888 81 
Previous week . 12 255,600 *193,858 76 
Year ago ..... 13° 260,100 265,434 102 
Crop year 


production 
7,342,018 
9,334,024 


July 1-March 26, 1949 ~. ‘ 
July 1-March 27, 1948 .......... 
*Revised. 
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739 in the previous week and 3,389,- 
646 in the corresponding week of a 
year ago. Two years ago the figure 
was 4,285,083 and three years ago 
3,661,378. Buffalo flour production 
increased 34,000 sacks over the pre- 
vious week, while production de- 
creased 15,000 sacks in the North- 
west, 23,000 in the Southwest, 14,000 
in the Central and Southeast and 
10,000 in the North Pacific Coast. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BRAN LEADS MILLFEEDS 
‘ IN MARKET STRENGTH 


—<>— 
Light Offerings of Flaky Offal Re- 
main as Principal Firming 


Influence 


Bran prices continue strong, due 
more to very light offerings than to 
any particular urgency in demand. 
Mills are experiencing slow flour 
trade and operations are materially 
curtailed, which reduces the output 
of millfeeds accordingly. Interest in 
middlings is showing some improve- 
ment as the chick and pig seasons 
develop, but supplies so far appear 
to be ample. 

Formula feed business in the 
Northwest is showing gradual expan- 








The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration, stood at 216.6 as of 
March 22, up 2 points for the 
week. The feed grain index was 
190.8, up 6 point. 











sion as the spring chick, poult and 
pig seasons advance, but the trend 
is uncertain and generally below the 
earlier expectations of mills. Hatch- 
eries report excellent bookings of 
baby chicks, with many oversold on 
late March and early April deliveries. 
Prospects ‘for turkey poults also in- 
dicate a sharp increase over a year 
ago. 

Many dealers are laying in stocks 
of starting and growing mashes in 
preparation for an expected demand 
from raisers, but there still are nu- 
merous instances where dealers pre- 
fer to wait a little longer before 
taking on large amounts. Weather 
conditions have been such that they 
feel a quick order will bring quick 
delivery. 

Dairy feed demand is fair, but the 
tendency still is strong to use home- 
grown grains and roughage to a 
large extent. Pig starter feeds are 
in better call, some mills state. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 46,840 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 46,712 tons 
in the week previous and 51,167 tons 
in a similar period a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totals 2,125,- 
852 tons as compared with 2,228,047 
tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GMI VOTES 50c 


MINNEAPOLIS—The board of di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc., has. de- 
clared a dividend of 50¢ a share on 
General Mills common stock, payable 
May 2 to stockholders of record 
April 8. This is the 83rd consecutive 
quarterly dividend on General Mills 
common stock. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


New Crop Wheat Futures 
Display Firmer Tone 


Selling May and Buying July Strengthens Distant Positions—New 
Crop Deliveries Relatively Low Compared With Price Supports 


New crop wheat futures last week 
gained several cents on the virtually 
static May delivery in a market 
that had very little new develop- 
ments in the way of price-making 
influences. From the standpoint of 
new crop outlook, most of the news 
was bearish, but the feeling that the 
distant values were too far under 
probable price supporting levels led 
to covering by shorts. Selling of May 
wheat against purchases of July also 
contributed to the firmer tone in the 
later positions. As compared with a 
week ago, May wheat is % @1¢ high- 
er, while new crop months are 3@5¢ 
bu. higher. 

Closing prices of wheat futures at 
leading markets March 28 were: Chi- 
cago — May $2.14% @ 2.15, July 
$1.91%@1.91%, September $1.91%, 
December $1.92% @1.92%; Minneapo- 
lis—May $2.09%, July $1.94%, Sep- 
tember $1.89%; Kansas City—May 
$2.01%, July $1.825@1.82%, Sep- 
tember $1.825%. 

Commodity Credit Corp. buying 
was again of moderate volume. The 
500 million-bushel export program is 
within 104 million bushels of attain- 
ment and the CCC is expected to 
come into possession of much more 
than that amount on April 30 loan 
defaults. This probably accounts for 
the cautious open market buying 
policy of the agency. 


Crop Outlook Favorable 


Prospects for winter wheat con- 
tinue favorable and the crop is green- 
ing as far north as south central 
Nebraska and northern Illinois. Mod- 
erate to heavy snows were received 
in northern portions of the spring 
wheat belt. The spring wheat acre- 
age is expected to be increased about 
3.6% this season, and will total 20,- 
300,000 acres if farmers carry out 
their March 1 planting intentions. 
This compares with the 19,588,000 


acres planted in 1948. Adding the. 


winter wheat acreage, it would give 
a record total of 81,670,000 acres, or 
4% above the previous record seed- 
ings in 1947. If the intended acreage 
of spring wheat is planted and yields 
should equal the 1938-47 average by 
states, a crop of 291 million bushels 
would result. Combining this with 
the December winter wheat forecast 
of 965 million bushels would give a 
harvest of 1,256 million bushels. This 
compares with the 1948 outturn of 
1,288,406,000 bushels. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture announced a program to sup- 
port price of 1949-crop wheat through 
(1) farm-storage and warehouse- 
storage loans, (2) purchase agree- 
ments, and (3) in Georgia and South 
Carolina direct purchases of wheat. 
Actual support price will be com- 
puted on basis of 90% of wheat par- 
ity price at beginning of marketing 
year, July 1, 1949, as required by 
current legislation. 

Cash wheat and futures held firm 
to slightly stronger at Kansas City. 
The government agency had not ac- 
cepted any purchases beyond first 
half April delivery and this factor 
tended to hold down any bullish trend 
in wheat which might be brought on 
by tightness of current supplies. On 
the other hand, a %¢ advance in the 
CCC’s basis March 28 caused cash 
wheat to close at the strongest point 
of the week. Premiums for No. 1 or- 
dinary dark hard winter wheat ad- 
vanced %@1%¢ during the week, 





closing at 22%¢ over May, while 12% 


protein: was up to 224%@23¢ over 
and 13% protein climbed to a top of 
22% @26¢ over. Better proteins were 
up at least 1%¢ during the week. 
The basic May future moved in a 
very narrow range, the low being 
$1.995, on March 28 and the high 
$2.025, on March 25. The CCC boost 
closed the May future at $2.01% on 
March 28. Mills were the principal 
bidders for wheat, but demand was 
not great, due to reduced operating 
schedules. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City March 26, protein 
content considered: 





No. 1 Dark and Hard........ 2.22% @2.30 

No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.21% @2.29% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.20% @2.28% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.19% @2.27% 
No. 2 @2.29 

,No. @2.28% 
No. D2.27% 
No. @2.26% 


Fort Worth reported ordinary pro- 
tein No. 1 hard winter selling March 
28 at $2.44% @2.46%, delivered Texas 
common points, depending on desira- 
bility for milling. No premiums for 
protein were being paid. Export de- 
mand was good, but milling demand 
was poor. 


Spring Premiums Decline 


Movement to spring wheat termin- 
als continued of good volume, with 
1,597 cars received at Minneapolis 
and 1,706 at Duluth. Most of the 
receipts were applied on previous 
sales to the CCC, with trade in regu- 
lar commercial channels very light 
and narrow. CCC bids were reduced 
and trading basis on all grades and 
proteins was down about 4¢ com- 
pared with the week before. Daily 
closing prices continued in wide 
ranges, reflecting territory of origina- 
tion. Wheat from South Dakota 
which moves to Duluth only at 
freight differential over Minneapolis 
sold at the low end of the quoted 
ranges, while northern Minnesota and 
North Dakota lots, which can move 
to Duluth at same freight as Minne- 
apolis, were quoted at the top of the 
respective ranges. Ordinary No. 1 
dark northern spring wheat was quot- 
ed at 12¢ to 17¢ over May. Twelve 
percent protein was quoted at 14¢@ 
19¢ over May; 13% protein 16@21¢ 
over; 14% protein 17@22¢ over; 15% 
protein 18@23¢ over, and 16% pro- 
tein. 25@31¢ over May..Cash durum 
prices reacted upward from. the 
sharp decling.of the week before. 
Open market* offerings lessened at 
the lower levels, since a good share 
of the receipts was orderéd into ter- 
minal storage. At the close No. 1 
and 2 hard amber durum, top, milling 
quality, was quoted at 21@22¢° over 
May, with 1 and 2 amber,” choice 
milling quality, 16@20¢ over™** 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis, March 26: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 
1 DNS or ND 58 Ib 
12.00% Protein ...06...-605. 
13.00% Protein ...........:. 2. 
14.00% Protein .........6s..: 


15.00% Protein ........+..%. 
16.00% Protein .......+++ +h. 


i¢ Premium for Heavy 
Grade Discounts 





NMo/ B* WOGt 6b. ccc ces cnet deees 1@ 3¢ 
) gee By Ne Sy ee 2@ 7¢ 
SOR, 1D A * wise bos cb estpasamasen 4@10¢ 
MO, 6. WOR sewed sec ccsracve ates 6@16¢ 


Pacific Trade Erratic 


There was a little more ~active 
trading in the Pacific Northwest the 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (OWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 











Mar. 20-26, *Previous Mar. 21-27, Mar. 23-29, Mar. 24-30, 
1949 week 1948 1947 1946 
pf EP ese ee 669,909 685,405 747,457 1,096,950 942,415 
err ore ered s ea 1,192,626 1,215,481 1,402,107 1,598,573 1,361,338 
BOE ORED 26 o's o hv tind 4 b0 pheatesinser 493,803 459,758 444,575 563,130 523,240 
Central and Southeast ......... 504,739 519,087 496,282 659,485 475,469 
North Pacific Coast ............ 269,046 279,008 299,225 366,945 358,916 
TOURS. ccccecassaccsevrandsiers 3,130,123 3,158,739 3,389,646 4,285,083 3,661,378 
Percentage of total U.S. output 1 71 70 6 
*Revised. 


--Percentage of capacity operated in 6-day week— 


March March 
20-26, Previous 21-27, 
1949 week 1948 
Northwest ...... 64 66 72 
Southwest ...... 73 75 90 
) eee 81 76 74 
Central and 8S. E. 65 66 70 
No. Pacific Coast 69 72 77 
Totals ...... 70 71 79 
SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
6-day week Flour Yo ac- 
capacity output tivity 
March 20-26 . 408,720 314,924 77 
Previous week .. 408,720 298,946 73 
Year ago ....... 376,920 319,530 85 
Two years ago .. 364,320 398,716 110 
Five-year AVerage .....-.eeeeeeeee 84 
Ten-year AVETAZS .....-.- eee eeeees 77 
Wichita 
6-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output = _ tivity 
March 20-26 « 118,800 74,558 63 
Previous week .. 118,800 69,232 58 
Year ago ....... 118,800 108,135 91 
Two years ago .. 118,800 133,556 112 
Five-year AVe@Tage .....eeeseeeeees 85 
TON-YOAF AVETABS 22. 0ccccsccccscce 76 
Salina 
6-day week Flour %o ac- 
capacity output _ tivity 
March 20-26 .... 100,200 83,398 83 
Previous week .. 100,200 91,915 92 
Year ago ....... 100,200 89,629 89 
Two years ago .. 100,200 94,300 94 
Five-year Average .......eeeereee 84 
Ten-year average ...........06+0. 78 


55 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City, Wichita and Salina 


6-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
March 20-26 ....1,001,400 719,746 72 
Previous week . .1,001,400 755,388 75 
Year ago ....... 964,680 $84,813 92 
Two years ago .. 953,280 972,001 102 
Five-year average .......6.4eeeees 87 
PO BOIS: 6p sends cearsgeevs 76 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


6-day week Flour % ac- 
‘ capacity output _ tivity 
March 20-26 .... 780,964 504,739 65 
Previous week .. 780,964 *519,087 66 
VWOOQF GEO cc .ciss 712,866 496,282 70 
Two years ago .. 791,786 639,485 83 
Five-year average .........e+-se+% 67 
TOM-FORF BVOTARS 60 ccs ccscvecscsye 63 


*Revised. 


Crop year flour production 
cm July 1 to———_>". 





March March 
23-29, 24-30, March 26, March 27, 
1947 1946 1949 1948 
107 92 28,661,496 34,402,548 
104 93 56,664,814 57,513,053 
94 87 20,649,631 19,876,326 
83 65 21,646,444 21,312,667 
112 99 13,047,930 12,706,669 
100 90 140,670,315 145,811,263 
NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
6-day week Flour Yo ac- 
capacity output tivity 
March 20-26 .... 381,360 199,758 52 
Previous week .. 381,360 *220,603 58 
Year ago ....... 378,360 262,541 69 
Two years ago .. 360,360 402,255 112 
Five-year AVCTABZC ......ccceeeeees 74 
TeN-YOAr AVETAGE 2.1... ccesscesee 65 


*Revised. 

Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa: 


6-day week Flour Jo ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
March 20-26 . 662,400 470,151 71 
Previous, week .. 662,400 *465,210 70 
BOOP OOO soweses 667,800 484,916 73 
Two years ago .. 667,800 712,572 107 
Five-year AVerage ......secereeees 69 
Se PEED | bawicd Cevba-cocaee 61 

*Revised. 

BUFFALO 

6-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
March 20-26 .... 606,000 493,803 1 
Previous week .. 606,000 *459,758 76 
SOAP GEO ..ccece 601,200 444,575 74 
Two years ago .. 601,200 563,130 94 
Five-year @V@rage .....ssccceesess 79 
TOM<VEGRE GVOTEES 20 ccc cccdersarove 76 


*Revised. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 


Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


6-day week Flour Jo ac- 

capacity output = tivity 
March 20-26 .... 243,000 176,819 
Previous week .. 243,000 *180,212 74 
YORE OBO ..ccoce 223,320 187,470 77 
Two years ago .. 193,320 220,094 114 
Five-year Average .........5ee000% 78 
ZORePOOS GVOGRGS 6.iF ox vce rvs esiceve 72 


*Revised. 
Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


6-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
March 20-26 .... 146,400 92,227 63 
Previous week .. 146,400 98,796 67 
Year ago ....... 140,010 110,785 79 
Two years ago .. 134,200 146,861 109 
Five-year A@VGTASe 2... .scccccucsce 85 
Ten-year AVeTABe .......ceeeceeees 81 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superier; (3) mille of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 Ib. of 
milifeed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


rs c—Bouthwest*——,  -——Northwest*—, -——Buffalot— 


--Combined**—, 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


March 20-26 


. 24,151 1,160,994 13,038 
Previous week . 24,613 $13,115 
Two weeks ago. 25,029 12,844 
|) Serer 28,393 1,170,433 14,238 
BOOT: ex ccdcivsge 32,371 1,083,342 21,534 
BO66 86.3 ci Se wee 21,101 1,024,287 14,607 
SED sakeobisaae 25,377 953,245 16,258 
Five-yr. average 26,279 1,078,460 15,935 


production todate production to date production to date production to date 


318 9,651 415,540 46,840 2,125,852 
$8,984 46,712 
9,002 46,875 
664,458 8,536 393,156 51,167 2,228,047 
674,220 12,221 375,237 66,126 2,132,799 
683,564 8,110 408,692 43,819 2,116,543 
629,442 10,607 380,883 52,242 1,963,569 
640,200 9,825 394,702 52,039 2,113,362 


*Principal mills. **75% of total capacity. tAll mills, tRevised. 





middle of the week, when prices 
worked up around $2.23 for ordinary 
soft white wheat. Prices dropped to 
$2.20 bu. later and this stopped all 
activity. Very little loan wheat has 
been sold to the government in the 
past 30 days, most of the CCC pur- 
chases being from farmers who did 


not take the loan or from those with 
purchase agreements. It is estimated 
that there are still around 45 million 
bushels under government loan, with 
farmers holding for $2.27@2.35 bu: 
This would let them out, considering 
storage and insurance charges since 
harvest. It is freely predicted the 
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Grain Acreage Curbs Considered 





HOUSE AGRICULTURE SUB-COMMITTEE 
HOLDS HEARINGS ON AIKEN CONTROLS 


—_—<>——_ 
Acreage Limitations and Marketing Quotas on Corn Might Lead to 
Similar Restrictions on Competing Crops—Western Europe 
Crop Deterioration Could Remove Need for Controls 


WASHINGTON — As the House 
Agriculture Subcommittee continues 
its probe of authority granted to the 
secretary of agriculture under the 
Hope-Aiken Act in regard to corn 
marketing quotas there are indica- 
tions that the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture is studying the imposi- 
tion of acreage controls over both 
wheat and corn of the next crop 
(1950). 

At the House hearings this week 
USDA officials admitted that they 
could impose acreage controls -with- 
out consulting with the producers, 
but imposition of marketing quotas 
could only be effected through a two 
thirds majority favorable vote by 
producers. It was also brought out 
that when corn producers in the 
commercial area voted market con- 
trols or acreage allotments these ac- 
tions bound the corn producers in the 
noncommercial areas. Congressmen 
noted that they are excluded from 
the referendum and yet they are 
bound by a rule in which they have 
no voice in making. 

Charles F. Brannan, secretary of 
agriculture, had told the committee 
that it appeared desirable that if 
corn controls are imposed, similar 
controls be exerted on competitive 
grains, such as oats, barley and sor- 
ghums. This led to a further admis- 
sion by the secretary that this could 
lead to extension of these controls 
to oilseeds and other feed ingredi- 
ents. When this admission was made, 
a congressman from the cotton area 
stated that he doubted his constitu- 
ents would approve any such prac- 
tice. 

While the USDA is now studying 
the problem of crop controls, it is 
likely that its final decision will be 
tempered by world crop conditions. 
Any deterioration in wheat crop 
prospects in western Europe might 
remove the, need for acreage con- 
trols for the 1950 domestic crop, 
since continued high exports would 
act as an exhaust valve for bulging 
supplies at home. 

The House Agriculture Committee 
continues to exhibit open antagonism 
to the Hope-Aiken Act and is mak- 
ing a searching probe of each sec- 
tion of the law to determine just 
what powers exist and what checks 
are placed on the administrator of 
that law. To date the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee has made no ef- 
fort to launch a similar investigation 
and it is believed that it will not act 
until the USDA makes its official 
statement in regard to farm policy. 

On the House side, the majority 
party appears to favor a minimum 
price support level of 90% of parity 
while the Senate committee gen- 
erally stands for the Aiken sliding 
scale method. 

Secretary Brannan has declined to 
reveal his position in regard to price 
supports in any formal policy state- 
ment, but it is significant to note 
that he has already reduced the 
price support level for the 1949 crop 
of Irish potatoes and more recently 


he lowered the price support levels 
for oats, barley and sorghums. In 
connection with these feed grain 
crops, that announcement was ac- 
companied by a statement that the 
reduction put these crops in line 
with the corn price support level 
on the basis of comparative feeding 
values. In the potato program, he 
used the authority available to him 
under the Hope-Aiken Act and with 
the endorsement of the majority of 
producers in the chief producing re- 
gions. 

There are two courses of action 
open to him in this debatable mat- 
ter, one to endorse the principle of 
sliding scale supports in the Hope- 
Aiken Act or the other to advocate 


a variant of this idea, with fixed high 
price supports for the basic com- 
modities and the use of acreage con- 
trols to keep production in line. In 
the, nonbasic crops he might be pre- 
pared to accept the Aiken method 
without change. 

Disclosure of the government’s 
farm policies will be given to the 
Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee some time next month, when 
Secretary Brannan, who is in charge 
of the stabilization planning, will 
appear. The date of that appearance 
seems to hinge on the action of Con- 
gress in regard to the amendments to 
the Commodity Credit Corp. charter. 
These amendments are keys to the 
administration program and if adopt- 
ed, as requested by the administra- 
tion, it is likely that the full farm 
policy will be announced promptly. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 

P. & G. PAYS $2 

CINCINNATI—A quarterly divi- 
dend of $2 a share on the company’s 
8% preferred stock has been declared 
by the Procter & Gamble Co., pay- 
able April 1 to stockholders of rec- 
ord on March 25. 








Testimony on “Softeners” 
Continues at Bread Hearing 


WASHINGTON — After weeks of 
complicated technical testimony and 
prolonged examination of witnesses 
by opposing attorneys, the Food and 
Drug Administration hearing on 
bread standards came back to the 
bakers’ world of reality this week 
with the appearance of C. J. Patter- 
son, president of the C. J. Patter- 
son Co., Kansas City, to testify in 
behalf of “Sta-soft,’”’ one of the prod- 
ucts of the polyglycol group. 

Mr. Patterson set forth a dossier 
of qualifications that not only in- 
cluded broad experience in the mill- 
ing and baking industry but in ad- 
dition revealed wide techhical knowl- 
edge of these industries and the 
technical contribution which he has 
made to them. 

The introduction of the Patterson 
testimony followed a week of exam- 
ination of two scientists from the 
Mellon Institute of Industrial Re- 
search, Pittsburgh, by the institute’s 
attcrneys and those from the short- 
ening manufacturers. The scientific 
testimony given by Henry F. Smyth 
and Charles Boyd Shaffer consisted 
of experiments conducted by them 
to determine the toxic effects of 
any polyglycols in foods consumed 
by humans. 

The experiments conducted by 
these technicians consisted of the 
use of polyglycols on rats and rab- 
bits and the evidence ascertained 
was seen by bakery industry officials 
as strengthening the -case of the 
manufacturers of these products 
which holds that those of the “Myrj- 
45” and “Sta-soft” types are not 
shown to be toxic when used in the 
amounts recommended for bakers. 

The case for the polyglycol prod- 
ucts has been supported by technical 
and scientific testimony reporting ex- 
perimental use of these products as 
sold commercially to the baking in- 
dustry designed to show utility in 
the bakery field and nontoxicity on 
animals and humans. Further testi- 
mony along these lines is expected 





to develop before this phase of the 
hearing is closed. 

The tie-in between the abstract 
technical or scientific witnesses and 
the technician-baker was made this 
week with the testimony of Mr. Pat- 
terson, who combines the practical 
side of the baking industry with a 
broad background in cereal chemis- 
try and nutritional experience. 

The hearing is now expected to 
run into the summer before the rec- 
ord is complete and it is expected 
that another three-week recess will 
have to be taken when the discussion 
of the “softeners” is ended. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


HENRY STUDE TO RETIRE 
FROM PURITY JULY 1 


CHICAGO—Henry Stude, elected 
a director of Purity Bakeries Corp. 
March 15, announced the following 
day that he would retire from the 








Henry Stude 
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company effective July 1, when he 
and Mrs. Stude plan an extended 
vacation at Tucson, Ariz., before re- 
turning to make their home in Hous- 
ton, Texas, where Mr. Stude was 
born. 

Mr. Stude, vice president of the 
Purity organization, has served the 
baking industry 52 years. He was 
president of the American Bakers 
Assn. in 1917-18 and again in 1927- 
37. He was also president of the 
American Institute of Baking from 
1927 to 1936. He has been active in 
association affairs since as a governor 
and executive member of ABA. 

Following the annual stockholders’ 
meeting March 15, which saw the re- 
election of all incumbent directors 
in addition to Mr. Stude’s appoint- 
ment, the board of directors elected 
Don W. Elliott and Daniel J. Uhrig 
vice presidents. 

The directors, led by L. Arthur 
Cushman, president and chairman of 
the board, entertained Mr. Stude at 
dinner that evening and presented 
him, with a silver cigarette box en- 
graved with the signatures of his 
associates. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HOLDS GRAND OPENING 

BELGRADE, MINN.—More than 
2,000 people attended the grand 
opening of the Holdingford (Minn.) 
Mill, branch plant of the Belgrade 
(Minn.) Flour Mill Co. Entertain- 
ment, merchandise prizes and lunch 
highlighted the program. The T. E. 
Ibberson Co. of Minneapolis recently 
installed pelleting and granulating 
equipment, a cleaner, disc separator, 
seed treater and hammermill. 


——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHICAGO FEED MEN TOLD 


HOW GAMBLERS OPERATE 


CHICAGO — James K. Thompson, 
who described “How Gamblers Win,” 
attracted a large attendance at the 
dinner meeting of the Chicago Feed 
Club March 18 at the Morrison Ho- 
tel. Mr. Thompson gave an interest- 
ing demonstration of how profes- 
sional gamblers work at various 
games of chance, and there was con- 
siderable hesitancy on the part of 
the feed men to participate in card 
games with the speaker following the 
program. 

John J. Zima, Kraft Foods Co., 
president of the club, announced that 
the first golf party of the year would 
be held at St. Andrews Golf Club 
June 29 and the fall golf tournament 
being scheduled for Rolling Green 
Country Club Sept. 20. 

It was decided to sponsor with the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
a cocktail party and reception at the 
feed manufacturers’ convention sched- 
uled to be held at the Stevens Ho- 
tel, Chicago, May 5-7. 

Three resident and three nonresi- 
dent membership applications. were 
submitted and unanimously approved. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SALES AGENCY SET UP 


FORT WAYNE, IND.—Following 
the recent decision of Central Soya 














Co., Inc., Fort Wayne, to discontinue 


in and sale of soy albu- 

‘and soy flour, Ray Turner, sales 
manager of the products division, an- 
nounced the formation of a new 
sales agency to be known as Pre- 
ferred Brands Co. The sales firm, lo- 
cated in the Currier-Lee Warehouse 
Building, 461 West Erie St., Chicago 
10, Il, will specialize in the sale of 
basic food materials to the confec- 
tionery, biscuit, baking and other 
food manufacturing trades. Prior to 
joining the staff of Central Soya, Mr. 
Turner was manager of the powdered 
egg division, Armour & Co., Chicago. 
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RED RIVER MILLING CO. 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 


CERES CERES 
SPRING WHEAT DURUM FANCY 
BREAD FLOURS PATENT FLOURS 





Dependable 





Milled exclusively from the choicest 


Montana, North Dakota and Minnesota wheats 


























a 


IMPERIAL 











HERE is careful planning behind 

the quality of IMPERIAL flour... 
right from the start. The first essential 
of good flour is good wheat. That’s why 
our wheat buyers make a pre-harvest 


For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 


value in uniform, strong, fine 


survey of farms near our buying sta- 
tions, so that they know exactly where 
to find the choice wheats for better bak- 
ing flour. It is a system of “grass roots” 
wheat selection that can’t be surpassed. 


spring wheat flours. 





The 
WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. - GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD. Vice President and General Manager 





"Golden loaf: 


TENNANT 6 HOV T COMPANY 
take CiTrTy , MINNBSBOTA 
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Lower Running Time Problems 
Studied by Mill Accountants 


KANSAS CITY—A flour produc- 
tion level next crop year of 250 mil- 
lion sacks probably would be an 
optimistic forecast of business, G. 
Murray Ross, president of American 
Flours, Inc., Newton, Kansas, told 
the Flour Accountants Assn. at the 
March 25 meeting in Kansas City. 
Mr. Ross contrasted this figure with 
the total of more than 300 million 
sacks produced in the 1946-47 crop 
year, the peak year. The difference 
indicates that the milling industry 
faces a period of substantial “idling” 
of capacity, he said. 

Mr. Ross’ talk gave the account- 
ants a background picture of current 
economic conditions in the milling 
industry as part of the association’s 
study of “break even” points in mill 
operations, valuable and necessary in- 
formation in view of the stern price 
competition today. 

Some mills already have ceased 
operations because of the unfavor- 
able flour prices, Mr. Ross pointed 
out. More may be forced out when 
reserves have been depleted and 
banks begin to limit their credit. 
Similar conditions have prevailed in 
the milling industry before, notably 
after World War I. 

Mr. Ross said he felt that this 
time more millers would be smarter 
and close down plants before losses 
had eaten up all of the financial 
gains made during the boomtime de- 
mand for flour. In the twenties most 
of them tried to struggle on. He 
pointed out that in Kansas only one 
milling firm that started in World 
War I is still operating the mill it 
built at that time. The others have 
failed and their plants are either 
gone or operated by somebody else. 
He contrasted the present situation 
of relatively limited flour mill own- 
ership with the large number of small 
firms that were in business 30 years 
ago. 

Despite all difficulties, Mr. Ross 
characterized milling as “the best 
business on earth” and one in which 
quick shifts and troubles provide 
part of its fascination. 

A subsidy for export is likely to 
be necessary in the next crop year, 
particularly if the World Wheat 
Agreement becomes operative, Mr. 
Ross predicted, and he said that 
millers ought to see to it that the 
subsidy is workable. Millers are too 
prone to stand by and let others 
set the policies which affect the in- 
dustry, he added. 


Freight Burdensome 

The speaker predicted that high 
freight rates will hurt the export 
flour business in years ahead, be- 
cause freight costs are now too large 
a part of total delivered costs. The 
same applies also to domestic busi- 
ness, and rates will become increas- 
ingly burdensome as grain price 
levels decline. With wheat at $1 bu., 
48¢ to ship to the east coast from 
Kansas will be all out of proportion. 
High transportation charges are a 
major factor in the spread between 
farmer and consumer, a spread for 
which millers and other processors 
often get the blame on the ground 
that profits are too high. 

Mr. Ross also warned the account- 
ants that a “cold war” could become 
a “hot war” almost overnight and 
that mill operations should be con- 
ducted with the thought that such 
a catastrophe could happen. How 
would millers fare in such an emer- 


gency if prices were “frozen” over- 
night at present levels, he asked. 

Mill accountants have a grave re- 
sponsibility in keeping management 
fully informed on true costs and 
identifying wasteful policies, fake 
selling schemes and the like, he said. 
This work is more important than 
ever before, and he contrasted the 
present accounting procedures with 
those of the early days. Before 
World War I there was no real ac- 
counting method in the milling in- 
dustry. At the turn of the century 
most millers kept records on a tem- 
porary basis if at all, and Mr. Ross 
told of one early day mill where rec- 
ords were kept on a wallboard which 
was shaved down each year to start 
fresh. 

Modern cost accounting had its 
start about 1919, Mr. Ross said, 
largely due to the efforts of Herman 
Dittmer, auditor for the Maney in- 
terests in Oklahoma at the time, who 
developed a mill cost accounting sys- 
tem that was widely publicized. Even 
this, however, brought operations 
down to only a monthly basis. 

Typical of the more exacting ac- 
counting needs today is the “break 
even” point discussion of this meet- 
ing. Milo D. Straney of American 
Flours, Inc., led the discussion of the 
classification of various items as to 
fixed or variable expense. A typical 
break even chart was presented for 
discussion, which seemed to indicate 
that the higher wage rates per hour 
in the time and one half and double- 
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time areas of six- and seven-day 
operations were a relatively small 
matter compared with cuts made in 
fixed expenses by the longer running 
time. Such figures, of course, vary 
from mill to mill, and each company 
must make its own calculations to 
be accurate. 

It was brought out in the discus- 
sion that break even charts can be 
made into-a valuable and permanent 
management tool. They establish 
definite relationships between fixed 
costs and variable costs, volume and 
prices. , 

Such charts are not easy to com- 
pute, because few costs are com- 
pletely fixed or completely variable, 
it was pointed out. Emphasis was 
placed on the fact that great cau- 
tion should be exercised in classifi- 
cation of expenses. 

Under today’s abnormal conditions, 
it was said, some mills probably are 
incurring excessive charges to keep 
operations going at a minimum rate 
which they have arbitrarily set for 
themselves as a production neces- 
sity. Proper break even analysis may 
prove that a moderate cutback, while 
boosting general overhead per sack, 
may permit certain economies and 
thereby be less costly than original- 
ly expected. 

Among those who presented re- 
ports in connection with the break 
even discussion were Mr. Straney, 
Paul German, Standard Milling Co., 
Kansas City; Norman Rosie, Stand- 
ard Milling Co., Chicago; Herbert 
Regier, Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Ele- 
vator Co.; L. A. Ritterhouse, Arnold 
Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas; R. R. 
McCreight, Midland Flour Milling 
Co., Kansas City, and J. C. Parker, 
General Mills, Inc., Kansas City. 








MILLER GREETS BAKER—Harry W. Zinsmaster (left), Zinsmaster 
Bread Co., Duluth, Minn., is shown as he was greeted by John Locke, 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, and one of the group of western 
millers and bakers attending a recent luncheon meeting in Seattle. 
George Gunn, Jr., president of Tote Engineering, Inc., Seattle, was host 
at the meeting. Mr. Zinsmaster is chairman of the American Bakers 
Assn. and Mr. Locke is president of the Millers National Federation. Mr. 
Zinsmaster has installed the Tote system of flour handling, originated 
by the Seattle company, in his Minneapolis plant. He presented the ad- 
vantages of this method of transportation to the assembled millers and 
bakers, stressing the sanitation angle as well as economy. The Tote 
system calls for the transportation of flour direct from the mill to the 
baker in re-usable, hermetically-sealed metal bins. Attending the lunch- 
eon meeting in addition to Mr. Zinsmaster and Mr. Locke were the fol- 
lowing Seattle men: H. A. Karlen, Centennial Flouring Mills Co.; Jim 
Hansen, Hansen Baking Co.; George Buchan, Buchan Baking Co.; Robert 
Boyles, Fairfax Bread Co.; J. A. Brown, Fairfax Bread Co.; Ralph Ball, 
Sperry division, General Mills, Inc.; Fred Milheim, Grandma Baking Co.; 
Glenn Wilson, Albers Milling Co., and Don Park, Albers Milling Co. 
Wallace Meinecke, Sperry division, General Mills, Tacoma, Wash., also 


attended. 
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Britain Ups Wheat 
Price to Farmers to 
Increase Output — 


LONDON-—In an effort to step up 
production of home grown. wheat, the 
British government is offering farm- 
ers an increased price for 1950 crop. 
Although the gross increase is placed 
at $20.15 ton, the net gain to pro- 
ducers will be limited to $12.09 in 
view of the decision to withdraw sub- 
sidy payments on the number of 
acres sown. Feed grain prices will 
also be increased in order to encour- 
age producers to grow more of their 
requirements for livestock produc- 
tion. 

Prices for the 1949 crop of bread 
and feed grains have also been raised 
by $1 ton-in order to cover increased 
labor costs. 

Tom Williams, minister of agricul- 
ture, announcing the increases after 
the annual review of farm prices 
made in conjunction with the repre- 
sentatives of the farmers’ unions, 
said that home grown wheat was 
Britain’s biggest dollar-saver, since 
an increased outturn would enable 
the government to reduce purchases 
in Canada and elsewhere. Observers 
consider that additional supplies of 
home grown wheat might also per- 
suade the authorities to reduce the 
extraction rate of flour, thus improv- 
ing the quality of the loaf and pro- 
viding more millfeed for stock rais- 
ers. 

The projected withdrawal of sub- 
sidies on feedstuffs, payable out of 
internal revenue, will mean that the 
price of feed will rise. appreciably. 
The additional prices to be paid for 
home grown coarse grains will, it is 
hoped, provide an incentive for farm- 
ers to concentrate on increased pro- 
duction, thus precluding the necessity 
of stepping up imports to maintain 
the livestock expansion program. 
This latter program is also to be 
encouraged by increased prices for 
hogs, sheep and cattle effective at 
once. 

Observers point out, Rowever, that 
present supplies of feed are inade- 
quate to cover the expansion required 
in meat production and that unless 
more imported supplies are made 


. available, either from sterling sources, 


or by the use of ECA dollars or dol- 
lars earned in the ordinary course of 
trade, for purchases in North Ameri- 
ca, the targets set by the government 
will not be reached. The British Na- 
tional Farmers Union has laid great 
emphasis on this point and stresses 
the need to augment present supplies 
of imported feed in order to provide 
the livestock side of the agricultural 
industry with a firm basis for ex- 
pansion. 
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OHIO MEETING SCHEDULED 
AT COLUMBUS JUNE 13-14 


COLUMBUS, OHIO—The 70th an- 
nual convention of the Ohio Grain, 
Mill & Feed Dealers Assn. will be 
held June 13-14 at the Deshler-Wal- 
lick Hotel in Columbus, association 
officials have announced. 
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DURANT PROPERTY BURNS 

OKLAHOMA CITY—An elevator 
and two warehouses owned by the 
Durant (Okla.) Milling Co.,’and lo- 
cated a block away from the main 
plant, were destroyed by fire March 
17. Total loss was approximately $60,- 
000, including grain and mixed feed. 
The fire was of undetermined origin. 























4,000 TONS COAL STORED 
IN 24 NEFF & FRY SILOS 


Coal from barges is conveyed into 
these Neff & Fry Super-Concrete Stave 
Silos which have 4,000 tons storage 
capacity. Average hourly delivery via 
truck is 300 tons. From the gates in the 
four bins at the right, two gondolas are 
simultaneously loaded in five minutes, 
The Hatfield Campbell Creek Coal Co., 
Cincinnati, operates the plant. 

This is typical of our many large 
installations of storage bins for the eco- 
nomical handling of flowable bulk ma- 
terials—coal, chemicals, cinders, lime, 
sand, grain, sawdust, ore, water, etc. 

Before you invest in cylindrical stor- 
age bins for any kind of material, inves- 
tigate the applications and advantages 
of Neff & Fry silos. We'll be glad to 
give you complete information. 


THE NEFF & FRY COMPANY 


CAMDEN OHIO 





NEFF & FRY STORAGE BINS 





Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 


Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 





Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
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(ANEAASTE 


CAKE eo 
Milled by 

M. D. King Milling Co. 

Pittsfield, Illinois 


Quality Products Since 1868 











MILLING 
EN GINEERS , 


Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
e 


1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 




















Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING co. 


MINNEAPOLIS 











For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Bivd. 


Chicago 6, Illinois 
Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 








ANALYSES 


’FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 
Dependable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 


741 West Jackson Bivd 





+ Chicago 6, Ii! 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating : 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas Ci 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 













As a customer of City National’s 
Foreign Department, you will receive valuable 
recommendations on foreign representatives, 
market analyses, and achieve rapid contact 
with foreign markets around the world. 
































City National’s Foreign Department 
—the largest in this area—is eager to help you 
make your export program successful. Call, 
write or visit our ‘‘years ahead’’ Foreign 
Department. 


CITY NATIONAL 


SLL?) Gr. G 
ESTABLISHED 1913, aa Bank E Gust Com 
i) 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 4 
INSURANCE CORPORATION S077 = 10TH AND GRAND @ KANSAS CITY 10, MO. 

















Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 














HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


The Morrison Milling Co. 
Denton, Texas 


Emphatically Independent 





WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
ane PURIFIED WHEAT GERM | 


itt juotation 


The érisn of Wheat Sariersie 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
ey a ae ie ee 

and secures most of its wheat 
Goeclly trots grower. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 
WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN 
Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 








EVANS MILLING CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8. A. 





anufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Busheis 




















The Choice of the Sr | Hard Wheats — 


The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 
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Promise of Industrial Products 
in Sorghum Grains of Southwest 





x4 


By C. C. Isely 


DODGE CITY, KANSAS — A new 
pilot plant which is processing grain 
sorghum for possible use in the man- 
ufacturing of a dozen or more indus- 
trial and household commodities was 


put into operation recently in Dodge . 


City, Kansas. Known as the Dodge 
City Industries, the plant is believed 
to be the first of its kind and is the 
realization of more than 10 years of 
grain sorghum research at Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, and else- 
where. 

Under the leadership of H. N. Bar- 
ham, a nationally known starch chem- 
ist and professor in the department 
of chemistry at the college, grain 
sorghum research in relation to 
starch content began with the classi- 
fication of the grain—giving each 
type significant ratings—and measur- 
ing their properties. Wider use of the 
starch properties was the basic goal 
behind the research. 

Sorghums were originally intro- 
duced by the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture from Africa and China as 
drouth-resisting crops. Because of 
their starchy nature they were first 
considered a substitute for corn, but 
the hard grains were not fully diges- 
tible by cattle or even by hogs. The 
feed was found to be more adaptable 
in poultry nutrition and sorghums 
were sometimes substituted in poultry 
formulas when corn prices were high 
in relation to sorghums. 

A large family of these sorghum 
grains has been developed—durra, 
feterita, kaolin, hog millet and others 
—but milo and kafir occupy the front 
seat. Kafir makes better forage. Milo 
with a not-so-hard berry is a more 
prolific grain. But milo originally had 
a crook neck which made harvesting 
by machinery a headache. The curl- 
ing stem would hook onto the reels 
of the headers used to harvest them 
and farmers almost abandoned the 
grain in disgust. The Experiment Sta- 
tion at Hays, Kansas, and enterpris- 
ing farmers from Texas and Okla- 
homa bred the kinks out of these 
crook-neck varieties and a straight- 
neck, dwarf milo came out which is 
readily sown, cultivated and harvest- 
ed with modern power machinery 
used also in wheat harvesting. 

Oil and starch are the most im- 
portant properties of sorghum grains. 
While corn starch is known as stiff 
gel, sorghum starch is similar to tap- 
ioca (before the war an imported 
root product) in that the starch is 
glutinous, or waxy, and commands a 
higher price than stiff gel. 

From starch come such varied prod- 
ucts as adhesives which are used in 
plywood, an essential in the weaving 
of tire fabrics, an important element 
in refining bauxite ores to aluminum, 
sizing materials for paper and tex- 
tiles, alcohol for butadiene to pro- 
duce synthetic rubber. 

These have been available from 
corn, but the rapid increase in pro- 
duction of sorghum grains has drawn 
the attention of industry to the pos- 
siblities of also utilizing this grain 
in supplying these growing markets. 

Discerning the extra possibilities of 
waxy starch, A. F. Swanson, at the 
Hays, Kansas, branch of the Kansas 
Agricultural. Experiment Station, 
developed the Cody variety of white 
milo which is more productive of 
waxy starch. By 1944, when: industry 





was seeking a substitute of imported 
tapioca, the Hubinger Co.,. Keokuk, 
Iowa, declared its intentions of using 
a million bushels of Cody a year. 
The old wet process of debranning 
of wheat and corn was used by 
Hubinger but it was not entirely 
successful. The germ which produced 
oil and oil meal was lost, as well as 
the wax. 

Two years ago the research staff 
at Kansas State College supported 
by the Kansas Industrial Develop- 
ment Commission, built a small pilot 
plant which developed the dry proc- 
ess that accomplishes debranning and 
degermination more efficiently. The 
valuable wax on the bran surface of 
these grains is saved. The starchy 
grits are entirely free of oil. 


This new process attracted the at- 
tention of Ross D. Hogue, a certified 
public accountant of Dodge City. He 
knew that the producing area of these 
grains west and southwest of Dodge 
City is so situated, adjacent to the 
Santa Fe and Rock Island railroads, 
that at harvest the grain could move 
advantageously by rail via Dodge 
City to central and eastern markets. 


He discussed with Dodge City busi- 
ness men the possibilities of this new 
method of processing milo and 
brought Dr. Barham to Dodge City 
to speak before civic clubs. Through 
his efforts 60 men put together 
$85,000 to build a small plant and 
furnish working capital. 

Now in operation, the plant is not 
actually making starch or tapioca 
or other end products, but is merely 
breaking down the milo into usable 
components. The largest of these are 
the grits which are ready to market. 
The first of the bran which was proc- 
essed was sent to the college for 
study of a process to separate the 
wax. This wax is similar to Car- 
nauba wax used in floor polishes and 
coating for carbon paper, now im- 
ported from Brazil where it is re- 
covered from the leaves of the Car- 
nauba palm tree. It has been deter- 
mined that a 100-lb. sack of milo 
bran can furnish wax equivalent to 
a year’s labor on a dozen 40-foot 
palm trees in Brazil. 

Investors in the Dodge City proj- 
ect believe it is a healthy step toward 
crop diversification in the High Plains 
region and a move toward stabiliza- 
tion of the area’s agriculture. They 


know that this small plant, process- 
ing 2,000 bu. of milo a day and em- 
ploying a dozen men can only be a 
small beginning. It is still a pilot 
plant, but it opens the door to possi- 
bilities of a great variety of products. 
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NEW OFFICERS ELECTED 

MINNEAPOLIS — The following 
officers and members of the execu- 
tive committee of the Ninth District 
Chapter, Association of Interstate 
Commerce Commission Practitioners, 
were elected for the 1949-50 fiscal 
year at a meeting of the organiza- 
tion March 8: 

Richard Musenbrock, Minneapolis 
& St. Louis Ry. Co., Minneapolis, 
president; A. G. Grimm, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, first vice 
president; Walter J. Vosika, Hallet 
& Carey Co., Minneapolis, secretary; 
Richard C. Volkert, Minneapolis & 
St. Louis Ry. Co., treasurer; V. P. 
Brown, Great Northern Ry. Co., St. 
Paul, vice president for Minnesota; J. 
I. Finsness, Chamber of Commerce, 
Fargo, N.D., vice president for 
North Dakota; J. G. Ihnet, Chamber 
of Commerce, Watertown, S.D., vice 
president for South Dakota; J. F. 
McGrath, .Gateway City Transfer 
Co., La Crosse, Wis., vice president 
for Wisconsin. 

The members of the executive com- 
mittee are: E. L. Murphy, Jr., E. L. 
Murphy Motor Freight Line, St. 
Paul; L. E. Torinus, Great Northern 
Ry., St. Paul; Lloyd Meyer, Wheeler 
Barnes Co., Minneapolis; Wesley C. 
Newman, Archer - Daniels - Midland 
Co., Minneapolis, and Donald A. 
Morken, attorney, Minneapolis. 

The Ninth District Chapter em- 
braces Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota and the northern part 
of Wisconsin. 
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NEW STEAMSHIP FIRM 


TORONTO—Operation of a new 
steamship firm, operating a direct 
freight line from the Great Lakes to 
Newfoundland will begin this spring. 
The company will be known as the 
Newfoundland-Great Lakes Steam- 
ships, Ltd., and will maintain a fort- 
nightly service with two steamers. 
Initial service will be between Ham- 
ilton, Toronto and St. John’s with no 
intermediate stops but will later be 
expanded to take in Sarnia, Windsor 
and Leamington. 
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COLUMBIA REPORTS NET 
ATLANTA—The Columbia Baking 
Co. has reported net income for 52 
weeks to Jan. 1, 1949, at $429,648, 
equal to $1.55 a common share, com- 
pared with $556,647, or $2.10 a share, 
for 53 weeks to Jan. 3, 1948. 


























NEW PILOT PLANT—Believed to be the first plant of its kind, the 
Dodge City (Kansas) Industries is said to be the realization of more 
than 10 years of grain sorghum research at Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan. Grain sorghum will be processed for possible use in the manu- 
facturing of a dozen or more household and industrial commodities. 
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Winter Wheat Opens 


Growing Season in 
Good Condition 

Winter waeat is greening as far 
north as Nebraska and the lower 
lake region and appears to have 
emerged from the rugged winter in 
excellent condition, according to Car- 
gill, Inc., Minneapolis. Most fields 
are free of snow, except at higher 
altitudes in the West. Little dam- 
age has resulted from ice conditions, 
or from winter killing or heaving, 
and flooding has caused compara- 
tively little damage, the company 
reports. 

Moisture supplies are ample for 
seeding spring crops generally. In 
many localities the soil has been too 
wet for field work, delaying oats and 
barley planting. If delayed too long, 
this will tend to increase the acre- 
age devoted to corn, Cargill states. 

Soil moisture over most of Texas 
has been ideal for plowing and plant- 
ing. Planting of grain sorghums is 
general in southern Texas, while corn 
and cotton planting was making nor- 
mal progress. 

In northeast Nebraska there is 
still about 5% of the corn from last 
season in the field) Spring work will 
no doubt be delayed until this can 
be taken care of. 

The prairie provinces of Canada 
have experienced a very dry winter, 
which has lowered prospects for 
spring sown grains. However, prairie 
farmers depend primarily on spring 
rains to produce the crop, and what- 
ever moisture is received during the 
fall and winter months is simply add- 
ed insurance. Spring rains are of 
paramount importance every year, 
and will be doubly so in 1949, the 
company adds. 
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WEST VIRGINIA BAKERS 
PLAN MEETING IN AUGUST 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. — The 
1949 annual meeting of the West Vir- 
ginia Bakers Assn. will be held at 
the Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., Aug. 18-20, accord- 
ing to a recent announcement by P. 
G. Sayre, P. O. Box 1945, Parkers- 
burg, W. Va., secretary of the group. 
Hotel reservations will be handled 
through the office of the secretary, 
the announcement said. 
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NORTH DAKOTA DURUM 
' SHOW SET FOR APR. 7-8 


_ The 1949 North Dakota state du- 
rum show will be held in Langdon 
April 7-8, according to Robert Am- 
strup, county extension agent for 
Cavalier County. 

The show usually is held in Febru- 
ary, but road and weather conditions 
made a later date advisable. A free 
seed clinic is planned and another 
attraction will be a durum judging 
contest for boys. 
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SIEVE PLANT DESTROYED 
NEW CANAAN, CONN.—A fire, 
March 11, apparently starting from 
spontaneous combustion, destroyed 
the plant of George H. Jelliff & Son, 
manufacturers of flour and coal 
sieves. The building was on one of the 
oldest flour mill sites in the country, 
dating back to 1718. Only one wall 
was left standing and no estimate of 
the loss was given. 
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Centennial Flourin: Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC and EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
D> COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
7 GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 


Be CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
SD BLUESTEM and HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


its 4 <3 SRS J - ~ - 73 
| ieee wa, DEALERS IN 
. ae ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
ae : NEW SPOKANE MILL... ONE OF THE WORLD'S MOST MODERN 


MILLS AT SPOKANE +» WENATCHEE ~ RITZVILLE « PORTLAND 








"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sgEATT LE, v.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
ESTABLISHED 1865 OLIFF H.MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New York Orry 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
- Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, end Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 

















WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 








mene! \ ERGs. J | J. F. IMBS MILLING CO." 105 


Grade Bakers, 
Family and Ex- Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


as j 
pert Flere 5 DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 


There Is Nothing Uncertain 
About 
BAY STATE FLOURS 
milled from Guaranteed Hard Spring Wheat 
They are flours that will produce a class of bakery goods 
not of average—but of 
Excellent Qualit 
“THERE IS NO = J 
SUBSTITUTE Bay STATE MILLING Co. 
”7 Ww RYE FLO 
FOR QUALITY mann peepee ane eens 
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@ MILLED FROM THE FINEST WHEAT 
@ CONSISTENTLY STRONG 

@ UNIFORM THROUGHOUT 

@ ALWAYS DEPENDABLE 


DANY CAPACITY 
8.000 Hundredweight 
ELEVATOR STORAGE 
2,000,000 Busbels 


MIXED FEED CAPACITY 
400 Tons Daily 











he ... Made in Minnesota 


For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 


H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


EXCELSIOR 














“ROCK RIVER” RYE 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 











FAMILY FLOUR 





B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE ad 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 























North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 


Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 1,400 Sacks 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 


















Konsas City, Kon 
Atlanta 
St Lovis 
New York 
Dallas 

Minneapolis 

New Orleans 
Denver 


QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 


Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








DOBRY’S BEST 
and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 


Western King Fiour 


Uniform Bakery Flour se. 
MANEY MILLING CO. 
Omaha, Neb. 














Quaker Oats Show 
Hits Road at 
Southwest Plants 


KANSAS CITY — The Quaker 
Show, a traveling exposition designed 
to help tell industry’s story to the 
public, was staged in St. Joseph, Mo., 
March 28 at the*plant of the Quaker 
Oats Co. The new venture in indus- 
trial story telling has everything 


from the kitchen sink to Rin-Tin-Tin, - 


the Hollywood movie dog, but its 
principal purpose is showing the val- 
ue of America’s free enterprise sys- 
tem. 

The show drew several thousand 
visitors from St. Joseph and the 
surrounding Missouri-Kansas area, 
who flocked to see the exhibits. At 
its initial showing in Sherman, Texas, 
at the Quaker Oats Co. plant there, 
the show drew 10,000 people, more 
than 45% of the city’s population. 

The exhibition is traveling in two 
special railroad boxcars to all other 
communities where Quaker Oats 
plants are located. Designed by in- 
dustrial engineers and scientists at a 
production cost of more than $20,- 
000, the show tells the story of re- 
cent developments ih agriculture, the 
food industry and kindred fields. 

C, R. Martin, Quaker’s St. Joseph 
manager, describing the show, said 
that it “shuns statistics in favor of 
a more vivid approach.” The exhibi- 
tion is geared to eye-appeal, and 
the fact that it actually was assem- 
bled at the Ogle County Fair 
Grounds in Illinois may be partly re- 
sponsible for its “county fair” flavor. 
The dozen colorful exhibit - booths 
feature theatrical lighting and lots 
of motion. 

Visitors tour a portion of The 
Quaker Oats plant, viewing a num- 
ber of manufacturing and packaging 
operations before entering the ex- 
hibit area. Subject matter of the ex- 
hibit booths ranges from cookery to 
chemistry. While “Mary Alden,” 
Quaker’s national home economics 
diréctor, bakes cookies for visitors 
in a model kitchen, an attendant at 
another booth tells the story of fur- 
fural, versatile mill-product chemi- 
cal, which has found scores of uses 
in such diverse products as lubricat- 
ing oil, plastics, automobile tires and 
nylon hosiery. 

Other displays cover such mat- 
ters as foreign marketing, laboratory 
research, livestock and poultry pro- 
duction and the development of 
white corn hybrids and other high- 
yield grain varieties. 

For hundreds of St. Joseph school 
children, the Quaker Show climaxed 
a number of special classroom study 
units. School Supt. G. L. Blackwell, 
looking upon the event as an excel- 
lent teaching device, approved an 
elaborate pre-show study plan de- 
vised by Supervisor of Instruction 
G. M. Coleman for all grades, includ- 
ing junior college. Students visited 
the Quaker Show in groups during 
school hours. 

Star of the show is Rin-Tin-Tin III, 
scion of dogdom’s royal family of the 
screen. Rin III, grandson of the orig- 
inal “Rinty,” beloved by silent movie 
fans a generation ago, is now a 
screen star in his own right. 

A number of Quaker Oats execu- 
tives from the Chicago headquarters 
were in St. Joseph for the show this 
week. H. Earle Muzzy, executive vice 
president, was on hand to greet the 
visitors, with Mr. Martin, St. Joseph 
manager. Mr. Muzzy, who recently 
returned from a survey trip through 
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* Hard Spring Wheat 
* Hard Winter Wheat 
* 100% Whole Wheat 
* Cake Flours 

*® Pastry Flours 








A COMPLETE FLOUR SERVICE 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN 
Mille f Jent, American Beauty 
ther Bakery Flours 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 











The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 

















Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CoO., INC, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








PIRES PEA 


BAKERY FLOURS 








DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI 











Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 

















ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
























Eh DOUGH STABILITY 


-WisDom 


EL GLUTEN 


FLOUR 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
om 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 
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MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. “Washita”’ 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 











FLOURS °wrric 


g Wheat + Kansas Wheat. « Soft Wheat 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO L n 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Exws Mritme Co., Inman, Kan. 








ALFALFA MEAL 
Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 


NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO, 
Lemar, Colo. St. Louls, Mo. 








England and western Europe, has 
served in many departments of the 
company, starting as a millwright 
helper upon his graduation from 
Princeton in 1912. He was for many 
years in-charge of the firm’s foreign 
business. 

Dallas E. Western, grain develop- 
ment director; Robert Forslev, direc- 
tor of industrial public relations, and 
Don R. Cowell, public relations man- 
ager, also were in St. Joseph. . 


_ “BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Flaxseed Screenings 
Placed Under Import 
Controls of WFO-63 


WASHINGTON—The government 
March 24 placed flaxseed screenings 
under the report controls of WFO- 
63. It is -stated that considerable 
quantities of these screenings have 
been entering the country contain- 
ing proportions of whole flax as high 
as 35%. 

However, the government will 
freely license flax screening imports 
where the imported commodity meets 
government grain standards require- 
ments, which allow only a maximum 
of 15% flax in the screenings. 

It is said that the imports in ques- 
tion have originated in Canada. The 
entry of this type of sereenings was 
discovered when the government 
found linseed oil being quoted at at- 
tractively low prices. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LOWER SALES REPORTED 
BY COLORADO M. & E. 


DENVER—Gross sales of the Colo- 
rado Milling & Elevator Co. for the 
nine-month period ended Feb. 28, 
1949, amounted to $72,988,912, com- 
pared with $93,994,886 for the nine- 
month period ended Feb. 29, 1948, 
according to George M. Hopfenbeck, 
vice president and treasurer. Consol- 
idated net income for the period was 
$975,992; compared with $2,208,448 
for the similar period a year pre- 
vious. 


——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ARBA OFFICIAL TALKS 
TO BUFFALO BAKERS 
BUFFALO — Walter Schuchardt, 


field secretary of the Associated Re- 
tail Bakers of America, Chicago, was 











the featured speaker at the March © 


16 meeting of the Buffalo Retail 
Bakers Assn., which was reinforced 
in attendance by a delegation from 
Rochester. Rochester bakers came 
over primarily to detail and promote 
plans for the convention of New 
York State Association of Manu- 
facturing Retail Bakers in that city 
May 8-10. 

Mr. Schuchardt urged bakers to 
attend the national convention of the 
Associated Retail Bakers of Ameri- 
ca in Milwaukee, Wis., May 23-25. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
W. F. ALLISON RESIGNS 

ATCHISON, KANSAS — William 
F. Allison has resigned as buyer for 
the Blair Elevator Corp. here to ac- 
cept a position as manager of the 
Cutter Grain & Milling Co., Cor- 
coran, Cal. 
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For Better Milling Wheat, 


Analyzed for Baking Strength: 


Victor 4384 
Victor 4384 
Victor 4384 


Victor 4384 
Victor 4384 


Victor 4384 
Victor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Alsk jon LOREN JOHNSON or 
W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 


Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 





EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


San Francisco, Calif. Montreal, Canada 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 
Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 


Atlenta, Georgia Chicago, Ill. 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


Migh Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 











LIGONTER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 


—— Baker’s Spring Pat- 


“Diamond D” 2: 'hiiteiwteristontiog Cox 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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RICHMOND MILLING TRADI- 
TION — The Dixie-Portland Flour 
Co.’s fire in Richmond, Va., reported 
elsewhere in this issue of The North- 
western Miller, stirs recollections of 
Richmond’s great days as a flour 
milling center. Around the year 1820 
Richmond wrested from Baltimore 
the reputation of producing more 
flour than any other city in America. 
This crown was worn until 1834, 
when it went northward to Rochester, 
N.Y., but Richmond’s production kept 
on increasing until the eve of the 
Civil War. At that time it totaled 
400,000 bbl. a year. 

Several great mills figured in 
Richmond’s early flour making his- 
tory. The Dixie-Portland plant was 
one of these. Originally this was 
Dunlop Mills, built in 1852-53, on the 
site of an older plant, by Dunlop, 
Moncure & Co., and incorporated in 
1888 as the Dunlop & McCance Mill- 
ing & Mfg. Co., “for the purpose of 
manufacturing and selling flour, meal 
and all other kinds of cereal products 
for domestic and foreign markets.” 
In 1891 Warner, Moore & Co. bought 
the Dunlop plant and operated it 
successfully for many years. There 
were two main buildings, both of 
them victims of the recent fire. The 
owners, in 1902, acquired Richmond’s 
equally famous old Gallego Mills, 
founded near the end of the 
Eighteenth Century and for a long 
time rated as one of the largest 
milling plants in the world. In 1932, 
receivers were appointed to operate 
the Dunlop Mills for Warner, Moore 
& Co., until such time as the prop- 
erty might be sold. It was in 1936 
that the Dixie-Portland Co. took 
over the plant. This account of the 
Gallego Mills is from The North- 
western Miller of half a century ago: 

“In 1789 David Ross secured from 
the owner, Samuel Overton, a mill 
site on the James River. It included 
rocks in the river and about seven 
acres along the bank. In 1793 the 
lease was made perpetual for a year- 
ly rent of 2,000 bu. corn. 

“Early in the Nineteenth Century 
these mills were swept away by a 
freshet, and were rebuilt by Joseph 
Gallego. Gallego was a_ splendid 
miller, and in the course of a few 


years made his flour known all over 


‘ the East. The first mills on the rocks 


in the James were burned, and Gal- 
lego changed the site to the canal, 
where he constructed mills which 
were claimed to be the largest in 
the country, and were certainly the 
pride of Richmond. In 1848, however, 
early one Sunday morning they 
seemed to spring into flames from 
top to bottom. The hand fire engine 
and bucket brigade could do little 
to stop the flames, and the mills 
burned to the ground, together with 
the Shockoe warehouse. The loss was 
about $400,000, and the fire the most 
disastrous in Richmond up to that 
date. 

“Later Warwick & Barksdall re- 
built the Gallego Mills. They had 
22 pairs of stone, and later others 
were added, until in 1860 the mills 
were said to have a capacity of 
about 1,500 bbl. flour a day. This 
was probably more than that of any 
other mills at the time, although the 
Haxall and Seneca mills closely ap- 
proached it.” 

The fire of 1848 was not the last to 
afflict Gallego Mills. They were de- 
stroyed again when Richmond’s busi- 
ness district went up in flames in 
1865, and then suffered a $260,000 
fire in 1903. They went into the 
hands of receivers in 1932, and were 
dismantled in 1935 by the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railway, which had pur- 
chased them for $150,000. 

The first Haxall mill was built by 
Philip and William Haxall.in 1809. 
It was sometimes called the Colum- 
bian. In 1831-32 it was replaced by a 
six-story’ structure with 18 run of 
stones. From Barton Haxal, in 1850, 
Capt. William G. Crenshaw bought a 
half interest, and the firm of Haxall 
& Crenshaw was formed. Destroyed 
by fire in 1872, the mill was rebuilt, 
and served for many years afterward. 


@ A Great Pioneer Export Trade— 
Maryland and Virginia had water 
power, water transport and access to 
the sea. From their ports, principally 
Baltimore and Richmond, these col- 
onies shipped large quantities of flour 
to their sister colonies. But it was 
the export trade to the West Indies 
and South America that gave them 
their richest harvest. During the Rev- 
olutionary War flour costing four 
Spanish dollars per barrel in Balti- 
more sold for $36 bbl. in Havana. 
Brazil was thrown open to American 
trade after the removal of the Portu- 
guese royal family to Rio de Janeiro 
in 1810, and here began one of the 
bright pages in American flour export 
history, dog-eared in 1931 when the 
U.S. government undertook its no- 
torious wheat-coffee swap. Balti- 
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more’s exports of flour to Brazil, in the 
period of the Civil War had reached 
five times their present volume, and 
Richmond, too, shared generously in 
this trade. By 1825 the South Ameri- 
can trade of Baltimore and Richmond 
had extended even so far as Chile 
and Peru. 
@®e se 


& & & PUBLICATIONS PER- 
SONIFIED—Our imaginative Mr. 
Swarbreck, manager of this com- 
pany’s London office, recently had the 
flu. He seems to have been delirious, 
for he reports certain fancies. He be- 
gan personalizing inanimate objects, 
some of them not unnaturally asso- 
ciated with his bread and butter. For 
example: “The Northwestern Miller 
conjured up for me a picture of a 
tall, rather gaunt, dignified old gen- 
tleman with a pointed beard. Rather 
proud of himself, rarely changing 
from his conservative outlook in 
spite of the times. Feedstuffs, on the 
other hand, is tall but he still has 
all his hair, dark and sleek, with a 
perfect taste in quiet ties, and ad- 
dicted to a clean white shirt every 
day.. Unheard of in England. The 
American Baker reminds me of a 
dignified old dowager, mainly con- 
cerned with her domestic chores, al- 
lowing herself an occasional glance 
at the world outside but very con- 
scious of her importance and stand- 
ing in the Miller family. Milling Pro- 
duction is on a different plane alto- 
gether. I often picture a small chap 
sitting on Pop’s knee, occasionally 
surreptitiously tweaking the beard 
for a lark. (Paul Dittemore is to 
blame for this impression because he 
often—anyway at least twice—has 
referred to us as ‘the London office 
of Milling Production’s daddy.’)” 


-%& & & “Darn this ’flu,” adds Mr. 


Swarbreck. “I think I’m going nuts.” 
At last accounts he had recovered. 


Soil erosion is not an isolated prob- 
lem. It is one important aspect of soil 
management for sustained production. 
No accurate estimates are available 
of its extent in the world: nor would 
such. figures be very valuable by 
themselves, since the management re- 
quirements for sustained production 
vary enormously from place to place, 
even where the erosion is similar. I 
should be the last to want to mini- 
mize the importance of erosion but, 
in my view, a few have greatly ex- 
aggerated it. If such exaggerations 
of this one factor were acted upon 
literally and seriously, agricultural 
policy could become so distorted and 
systems for sustained production so 
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ineficient, that we should fail to pro- 
duce the food required and would 
even worsen the erosion itself.—Dr. 
Charles E. Kellogg, Chief of the 
Division of Soil Survey, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


It stands in the paper that potato 
growers have taken so much punish- 
ment publicity-wise that they’re now 
setting up a national office in Wash- 
ington to keep daily tab on affairs. 
Right in the middle of the national 
merry-go-round they'll conduct a 
campaign for greater spud consump- 
tion, mainly along the line that the 
lowly tuber is not so fattening as 2 
lot of folks think it is. Less publicly 
they'll attempt to rescue potatoes 
from the position of whipping boy 
for farm price supports. 


As the bread standards hearing 
in Washington was recessed the 
other day one attorney remarked 
more in earnest than in fun that the 
cost of the transcript of the daily 
record of testimony would equal the 
fee he was charging his clients. More 
than 8,000 pages of typewritten tes- 
timony has been recorded. It is avail- 
able at between 15¢ and 35¢ a page, 
depending on speed of delivery. Com- 
paratively, the sale of pages of paper 
on this basis appears to be a better 
business opportunity than a bakeshop. 
At least the paper sellers are not 
living in the shadow of harassing at- 
tacks by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture for their failure to reduce prices. 


Price supports are not a cane, but 
a pair of manacles.—Chicago Journal 
of Commerce. 
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RELEASED FROM WINTER 
BONDAGE 

As if wheat heard a summons— 

Is sun a golden bell? — 

Each long-dormant seedlet 

Bursts a bronze husk shell. 

Down, down, goes a searching 

Taproot in the dark; 

Up, up, thrusts a green blade 

Like a question mark. 


As if wheat heard a summons— 

Does rain beat elfin drums?— 

Mysteriously, in answer, 

Out of cold ground it comes, 

Laughing, leaping, pushing, 

While at the self-same time, 

Joy sprouts in hearts, they 
unaware 

Of drum sticks, or pealed chime. 


Ethel Romig Fuller. 
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BREAD ENRICHMENT PASSES 
MAJOR TEST 


NRICHMENT to date has been more or less 

taken on faith. It was solidly based upon 
logic and philosophy but it lacked scientific proof 
of effectiveness in human nutrition. Laboratory 
animals had shown its benefits, and there had 
been various small scale tests on the human 
level. No one really doubted that it was all 
that had been claimed for it. But the results of 
large scale experimentation with humans had 
yet to be recorded. This q.e.d. has been supplied 
by the nutritional surveys in Newfoundland, 
upon which final detailed reports will be made at 
a meeting of the Nutrition Foundation, Inc., to 
be held in New York City April 4. 

The Newfoundland surveys were undertaken 
at the invitation of the government by a group 
of medical scientists from England, Canada and 
the U.S. For many years the nutrition of New- 
foundlanders had been a subject of concern, and 
improvement in the food supply, including manda- 
tory enrichment of flour and other foods, was 
begun in 1944. Clinical examinations were made 
at that time on 868 unselected people. Marked 
deficiencies in vitamins were noted, and the 
general state of health was found to be most 
unsatisfactory. 

In 1948 there was a resurvey involving an 
equal number of persons in the same localities, 
227 of them the same persons. The object was 
to find out what success had been achieved by 
the government’s measures to improve nutrition 
and health. Findings were gratifying. An interim 
report made in August, 1948, disclosed that signs 
of malnutrition had diminished and that there 
was a general improvement in public health. 
Among the contributing causes were increased 
national wealth, with a resulting enlargement in 
the kind and quantity of imported food, and a 
general extension of nutritional education, but it 
* seemed clear that fortification of flour and mar- 
garine had been the major factor. Relative values 
of the various influences were not assessed, how- 
ever, and this has been left to the final report 
which is to be heard in New York next week. The 
details of this report have not been released for 
publication, but it is understood that they support 
and amplify the interim conclusion that New- 
foundland’s new lease on a healthy life is to a 
very large extent due to enriched flour. 

Nutritionists who are familiar with the surveys 
anticipate that the scientists participating in 
them will renew their interim recommendation 
for continuation of enrichment as a public policy 
in Newfoundland. The clinical findings in support 
of this are understood to be conclusive in their 
nature. These involve a wide range of symptoms 
and manifestations best understood by those who 
know the medical language and techniques. There 





has been a sharp reduction in the infant mortality - 


rate, in stillbirths, in deaths from tuberculosis and 
in the reported “crude mortality rate.” Evidence 
as to the intake of vitamins was obtained from 
chemical analyses of blood and urine. Enrichment 
of flour and margarine raised the vitamin count 
by highly significant degrees. 

Newfoundland presented an ideal experimental 
ground for the testing of enrichment’s effects 
upon a population. Its people cling closely to their 
somewhat barren land and therefore offer a stable 
base for experimentation. Much of their food 
must be imported, so variables in their menu are 
small. Flour is really the staff of life there. And, 
save for the prosperity factors of World War II, 
living conditions have not been greatly variable. 
Coupled with these conditions is the fact that 
Newfoundland offered for research an area of 
recognizable nutritional deficiency. 
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BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


The personnel of the Newfoundland surveys 
will give to the conclusions that are to be dis- 
closed an unusual flavor of authority. Among them 
are names already historically and indelibly asso- 
ciated with the enrichment movement—Dr. Russell 
M. Wilder of the Mayo Clinic in Rochester, Minn.; 
Dr. Norman Jolliffe of the nutritional bureau of 
New York City’s Department of Health; Dr. W. H. 
Sebrell, medical director of the U.S. Public Health 
Service. Others in the investigating group are no 
less distinguished in medical and nutritional 
circles, 

The dramatic story that lies in the Newfound- 
land surveys deserves.and invites maximum ex- 
ploitation in the furtherance of enrichment’s 
cause. The public has been favorably disposed and 
so far as could have been expected has accepted 
enrichment as valid in principle. It must now be 
assured with ail possible emphasis and persistence 
that its confidence has not been misplaced. Find- 
ings of fact are the requisite for this, and for- 
tunately for the enrichment movement’s further 
progress those facts are now available in con- 
vincing form and degree. 


e@ee 
MEASUREMENTS OF SOCIALISM 


HE editor of the Miller, a London flour 
milling journal, says he knows of a British 
miller who has decided to sell out and leave the 
country, his reasons being that he does not want 
his children to grow up in a place where initiative 
is suppressed by unimaginative bureaucrats and 
where private enterprise is strangled with red tape. 
“The Garrotte Tightens’—this is the editor’s 
caption. He contributes to the list of reasons 
given for the miller’s emigration a couple of 
pages of comment upon two grievous pieces of 
restrictive legislation, an act that fundamentally 
alters the rights attaching to ownership and 
possession of land and another that would enforce 
the elimination of animal and insect pests by 
pinning the prinicpal responsibility upon the owner 
of property. Both of. these acts, one of which he 
confesses is too complicated for his complete 
understanding, would have, he feels sure, grave 
effects upon the flour milling industry. He does 
not complain of the ends sought but of the 
ruthlessness and impracticality of the means and 
methods by which these ends are to be obtained. 
The means and methods are essentially Marxian. 
Another arresting measure of the progress of 
Socialism in Britain lies in the computation of 
current food subsidies which yields the amazing 
annual total of more than two billion dollars. 
Bread and flour, of course, are dominant in this 
dole, but there are many other basic food com- 
modities and services involved—meat, butter, 
milk, eggs, sugar, molasses, cheese, potatoes, tea, 
cooking fats, animal feedingstuffs, and the various 
school and other welfare feeding schemes. With 
characteristic understatement, the editor of an- 
other British journal, Milling, suggests the possi- 
bility that these subsidies are “an insidious disease 
of the body politic.” They are, in any case, one of 
the many measurements of Britain’s progress in 
Socialism. 
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THE FAIRIES ARE ON THE SPOT 


HERE IS a kind of Alice-in-Wonderland 

tendency in this country to make a hero of 
the fool who doesn’t know that a thing can’t 
be done and who therefore goes right ahead and 
does it. The impossible seems to happen just often 
enough to make us all more or less believers | 
in fairy tales. This doubtless provides the basic 
impulse and inspiration for much of our govern- 
ment planning. 

Tracing star-eyed philosophy through’ its 
various current manifestations of wishfulness on 
the Washington scene we come inevitably to 
such a fanciful adventure as the proposed inter- 
national wheat agreement. This undertaking is in 
violation of all tried and accepted economic prin- 
ciples, and yet there it is, a new token of man’s 
refusal to take no for an answer when something 
seemingly unattainable is wanted badly enough. 

An international wheat agreement isn’t, as a 
matter of fact, wanted by a lot of people. The 
flour milling industry has never wanted one, and 
its reasons are fair and proper. They are on record 
and need not be rehearsed here—probably they 
will not be rehearsed, either, on the congressional 
scene when the agreement comes up for approval 
in treaty form. In general the grain trade has 
taken the same position. These industries have a 
vital interest in all that is involved in the under- 
taking. Theirs is the export trade that is at stake. 
They want that trade to continue, with all proper 
encouragements and protections from government, 
but they do not want it to be permanently 
channeled out of private enterprise into govern- 
ment control. They entered into the consultations 
that preceded formulation of the current agree- 
ment in the hope that it might be set up in a prac- 
tical manner and kept from becoming an instru- 
ment that would freeze government control rather 
than release flour and grain exports from state 
trading. The completed document gives them 
assurance on neither point. It does not appeal 
to them as practical and it contains no safeguards 
for private trading. They simply believe it won’t 
work. And unchaperoned private trading, they 
think, would work. 

But at any rate the thing is virtually certain 
to be tried. It would be extraordinary if the 
Senate did not ratify. Then the fairies and bureau- 
cratic banshees and political leprechauns will 
really have to get busy. Can they succeed in 
accomplishing the impossible? Secretary of Agri- 
culture Brannan answered “yes” ‘to this in the 
closing session of the wheat conference, but in 
doing so he suggested one of the principal “if’s.” 

“Much of the outcome,” he said, “depends not 
upon what we have done here, but upon the way 
this agreement is administered. In the last analy- 
sis, the major sanction behind it is the integrity 
of men and nations. Many of us here will no doubt 
be involved in the administration of the agree- 
ment. If we bring to that job the same cooper- 
ative spirit which has been shown here, I am 
confident of continued success.” 

Mr. Brannan looks upon the agreement as a 
first step. If it works, he says, “it will set the 
pattern for international cooperation in solving 
agricultural problems which can be carried over 
to other commodities.” A dozen or more com- 
modities have been suggested for subsequent steps 
along this road of ever-widening state trading. But 
more is at stake than wheat or any of these other 
things, and this quiets much of the opposition 
that would otherwise confront the agreement. 
The stake is a better breadstuffs economy which 
should have its bearing upon world peace. The 
logic of this will not be too persistently denied, 
even though there is no hearty agreement upon 
the implement and method of approach. 





























































































LA GRANGE 
FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 
careful milling. 


w 
You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 
ww 


LA GRANGE 
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103 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "rr4'° 
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Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 
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MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 

























A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORE 























KERR GIFFORD & CO. INC. 
Grain Merchants :: Flour Millers 
PORTLAND, OREGON, U.S.A. 
7,000,000 Bushels Terminal Storage 
We Specialize in Malting Bariey 








MILLFEED MARKETS 





Bran continues to _ hold 
strong, due more to very light offerings 
than to any particular activity in demand. 
Buyers are inclined to back away at cur- 
rent prices, but actual requirements seem 
to provide a ready outlet for the limited 
supplies. Milling operations are barely half 
of capacity in Minneapolis, which limits 
the output of feeds proportionately. Mid- 
dlings are about steady at last week’s lev- 
els. Demand is showing improvement, how- 
ever, as the spring, chick and pig seasons 
progress. Quotations March 28: bran $57.50, 
standard midds. $52.50@53, flour midds. 
$53.50, red dog $54 ton, Minneapolis. 


Duluth: Demand is steady, the trend 
higher and supplies are low; pure bran $60, 
standard bran $59, standard midds. $53, flour 
midds. $54.50, mixed feeds $56.50, red dog 

55. 


Kansas City: As flour mills geared their 
production to increase the output of bran 
in order to take advantage of the recent 
premium the coarser feed held over shorts, 
the value of shorts crept up on bran and by 
March 28 shorts had equaled or exceeded 
market quotations for bran. Interest has 
been steady for millfeed of late, and offer- 
ings have failed to satisfy the demand. 
Bran reached a calendar year high of 
$55.50 this week, and shorts also were sell- 
ing near that point. Quotations, March 28: 
bran $54.75@55.25, shorts $54.50@55. 


Hutchinson: Millfeed demand continued 
in strong contrast to flour. All types of 
buyers were interested in any kind of feed, 
with keenest demand for bran. The lighter 
offal advanced $2 a ton, while shorts stood 
still, resulting in the unusual ratio of bran 
selling for more. Quotations, Kansas City 
basis: bran $54@55, gray shorts $62.50 
@ 53.60. 


Oklahoma City: Quotations, straight cars: 
bran $57@53, shorts $55.50@56.50; mixed or 
pool cars $1 higher on all classes. 


Fort Worth: Quotations, carlots, burlaps: 
bran $61@63, gray shorts $61@62, delivered 
TCP; $1@2 up on both bran and shorts 
compared with the previous week. Demand 
is good and offerings are extremely limited. 


Wichita: Millfeed demand is heavy, with 
bran in greater demand than shorts. Sup- 
plies are insufficient, due to low operating 
time of mills. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City: bran $54.50@55, shorts $53.50@54; 
bran advanced $1.50@2 ton, shorts 50¢@$1 
ton, compared with the preceding week. 

Salina: Demand is good, with bran $1@ 
1.50 ton higher and shorts about 50¢ ton 
lower. Bran is very tight but the supply 
of shorts is adequate. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City: bran $53.50@54, gray shorts 
$51.50@52. 

Chicago: Demand is fair and supplies 
are adequate. Bran $60.25@61.75, standard 
midds. $56.50@57.50, flour midds. $56.50@58, 
red dog $56.50@59. 

St. Louis: There is fair demand for near- 
by only. Offerings are limited. Bran is $1.25 
higher, gray shorts steady to 50¢ up. Quo- 
tations: bran $57@57.75, gray shorts $64.25 
@55.25, spot delivered St. Louis switching 
limits. 


Buffalo: The millfeed market continues 
strong due to curtailed output, with demand 
far in excess of supplies, Mixers report 
that business has become quite good again. 
While output by the flour mills has improved 
somewhat, it does not appear that there 
is any immediate relief in sight to satisfy 
the existing demand. The trend is firm. 
Quotations March 26, f.o.b. Buffalo: bran 
$59.50@60.50, standard midds. $57@58, flour 
midds. $57.50@58, red dog $58@58.50. 

Pittsburgh: Sales of bran and millfeeds 
of every type are continuing to. improve. 
Prices remain firm, and this is a contribut- 
ing factor to larger buying. Dealers are 
ordering only enough for 30 days but 
anticipate that increased buying will con- 
tinue. Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: 
bran $63.50@65.80, standard midds. $59.50 
@63.80, flour midds. $63.80@64.80, red dog 
$64.80 @ 65.30. 


Boston: Millfeeds were nervous and buoy- 
ant in the Boston market, with prices mov- 
ing in a rather wide range. Spring bran 
is $2.50 higher while middlings advanced 
$1. Mixed feeds rose $3 before reacting 
$1, while red dog shot up $4.50, but finally 
closed up $1.50. 

Trading was very spotty and generally 
for qualities only sufficient for immediate 
needs. Buyers appeared to be on the out- 
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BAKERY 


SWANS DOW CAKE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART’S CAKE FLOUR 
HARVESTA CAKE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART’S CRACKER SPONGE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART’S DOUGHNUT MIX 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS 


INCORPORATED 


EVANSVILLE, IND. + EST. 1856 











American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











CARGILL 


Yy, willbe 











“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 








PERCY wenr * 
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ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 











Domestic Flour—Hard & Soft Wheat 
Export Flour—72% and 80% 


SAXONY MILLS 


Cable Address: SAXONMILL 
100th ANNIVERSARY —1849-1949 








BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 








ArCHER-DA 


MINNEAPOLIS 





c. ¢. FARRINGTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA. NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 
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ARNOLD 


sve OFive 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 











CANNON VALLEY 


MILLING COMPANY 
FLOUR EXCHANGE « MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 











STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
®CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 











DIXIE-PORTLAND 
FLOUR CO. 


Millers of Leading Quality Flours 








KING MIDAS FLOUR 


& 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
Minneapolis, U. &. A. 
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look for distressed offerings, but only to the 
extent of lots of limited proportions. Bran 
appeared to be in limited supply, but offer- 
ings of middlings seemed to be in excess 
of the demand. Quotations March 26: spring 
bran $67, middlings $65, mixed feeds $66.50, 
red dog $69. 


Philadelphia: This millfeed market is 
displaying a fairly strong undertone with 
all types of wheat offal showing rising 
tendencies. The tradé reports receipts have 
been on a limited basis, but demand is also 
at a slow pace. Meanwhile, buyers are 
aware that prevailing prices are $6@8 above 
the levels of a month ago, with $1 upturns 
from the previous week making the March 
26 quotations as follows: bran $63.50@64, 
standard midds. $63.50@64, red dog $64.50 
@65. 


New Orleans: An active demand is de- 
veloping on millfeeds for immediate and 
prompt shipment, with offerings rather 
searce. A better supply is available for fu- 
ture booking, but buyers in general are 
holding their bookings to March deliveries. 
Feed mixers and jébbers are taking up any 
offerings for spot. Bran is showing con- 
siderable strength, contrasting the weakness 
in shorts. Export inquiries are limited and 
little business is reported. Bran $63.55@ 
64.55, shorts $62.05 @63.05. 


Atlanta: Demand is light; the trend un- 
steady and supplies are sufficient; wheat 
bran $64@66, gray shorts $63@64. 


Seattle: The millfeed market is tight, 
but demand is slow; quick shipment $56, 
April shipment $55. 


Portland: Mill run $56, middling’ $61 ton. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices remained station- 
ary during the past week, with demand 
strong and supply weak due to plants work- 
ing only five days a week. Mills are booked 
well into May. Quotations: red bran and 
mill run $57, middlings $62; to Denver: 
red bran and mill run $64, middlings $69; 
to California: red bran and mill run $64.50, 
middlings $69.50, f.o.b. San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 


Toronto-Montreal: Bran is in short supply 
but ample supplies of shorts and middlings 
are available. Quotations: bran $59, shorts 
$59, middlings $60, net cash terms, bags 
included, mixed or straight cars, Toronto- 
Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Millfeeds continued in excellent 
demand and supplies from western Canada 
were moving freely with eastern buyers 
taking virtually all of the supplies. The 
withdrawal of the subsidy on wheat milled 
for domestic consumption did not reflect 
on millifeed prices, and quotations at the 
close of last week were unchanged. Quo- 
tations: Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta bran $49.25, shorts $52.25; small lots 
ex-country elevators and warehouses §$3 
extra. 


Vancouver: The trend is easy. Despite 
higher quotations in the eastern market, 
western prices have not as yet advanced. 
This indicates a lessening of available of- 
ferings on the part of Alberta mills with 
many of the smaller operations already 
closed up for lack of flour orders. Domestic 
demand remains very disappointing, and 
sales are down about 15% from last year. 
Cash car quotations: bran $55.55, shorts 
$56.55, middlings $57.30. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Demand has _ slowed 
down considerably from past weeks. Quota- 
tions March 26: rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons 
$4.30, oatmeal in 98-lb. jutes $5.20, f.o.b. 
Toronto or Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and oat- 
meal appeared slightly easier last week 
with warmer temperatures responsible for 
the seasonal slackening. Only minor amounts 
were reported sold for export. Supplies 
are sufficient for all buying orders. Prices 
advanced. slightly. Quotations March 26: 
rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $4.50 in the three 
prairie provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks 
$5.40. 


Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $5.29 March 28; 24-0z. packages $3.35 
case, 48-0z. packages $3.60. 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


Grain Merchants 
Operating Terminals at — 


Kansas City (River Rail) 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Sioux City, Iowa 









































SUNNY 
KANSAS 


You can put aside any Flour quality 
worries when you book SUNNY 
KANSAS. Bread made with this 
famous brand is always at: its best. 
And that is the only kind of bread 
that will fully reflect the results of 
the big national advertising campaigns, 





aimed to stem the decline in bread 
consumption. 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 


WICHITA > 
CABLE ADDRESS, “ SENTINEL “ 


1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
KANSAS 












Buy and Sell Through 


WANT ADS 


56GB 0.00 
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Sub-Terminal at 
Nebraska City, Nebraska 


Country Elevators in 
Six States 
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Millfeed May Be 
Approved for 
German Import 


LONDON—Some millfeed may be 
included in the articles which Ger- 
man traders will be permitted to 
import under the new regulations re- 
cently announced by the Anglo- 
American control authorities in Ger- 
many. Fish meal, oil cakes and oil 
seeds are also listed. 


Although grain has not been in- 
cluded, purchases continuing under 
the direct control of the occupying 
powers, the decision to free some 
commodities is recognized as a move 
toward providing for greater Ger- 
man participation in international 
trade. 


Deals will be limited to those coun- 
tries which have signed trade agree- 
ments with the bizone. Prices will 
be calculated in U.S. dollars but 
payment will be made in the cur- 
rency of the exporting country. An 
Import Advisory Committee will 
meet periodically to decide the types 
and quantities of goods to be import- 
ed and will notify its decisions to 
the Economic Office (VFW) and to 
the Administration for Food, Agri- 
culture and Forests (VELF), an or- 
ganization which is considered to be 
equivalent to the not yet existing 
German ministries. These bodies will 
announce the articles to be admitted 
and the amount of currency available 
for payment in the country of origin. 


Speculation Controlled 


One German observer reports that 
interested importers can send in of- 
fers for not more than 20% of the 
total of the commodity proposed to 
be imported. At the same time, the 
trader must remit 50% of the com- 
modity’s value, a provision which is 
understood to be aimed at prevent- 
ing speculation. Some comment has 
been occasioned by the rule that 


when an offer or proportion of an 
offer of more than 50% of the total 
has been accepted the money paid 
as deposit will not be returned but 
will be held by the authorities. Al- 
though the necessity for the rule is 
accepted, it is pointed out that this 
provision reacts unfavorably on the 
importer in’ view of the fact that 
money interest rates in Germany 
now amount to 9%. The arrival of 
the goods may be several weeks aft- 
er submission of the offer during 
which time the trader has been un- 
able to use the capital tied up in the 
deal. 

The offer, submitted by the im- 
porter to the Aussenhandelsbank, 
must have attached thereto a tele- 
gram or letter from the foreign ship- 
pers giving exact details of quantity, 
quality, time of shipment and price. 
When acceptance is notified, an ir- 
revocable credit will be opened in 
respect of the amount deposited by 
the German trader. 

The new system may enable some 
share of the trade to be channeled 
into the hands of local importers, 
and it is reported that in this respect 
the announcement has been wel- 
comed in German trading circles. 


Barter Deals Concluded 


It is also reported from Hamburg 
that the Joint Export Import Agency 
recently concluded some _ barter 
deals with other European coun- 
tries. Hard winter wheat, intended 
for Germany was diverted to Brit- 
ain, Dutch rye being accepted in- 
stead, while other barter transac- 
tions involved Poland and included 
the exchange of wheat and corn for 
oats. 

During the first half of February 
grain deliveries from home produc- 
ers amounted to 129,000 metric tons, 
making a total since July 1 of 2,126,- 
000 metric tons. The quota for the 
season is 2,650,000 metric tons and 
the authorities consider that esti- 
mates of stocks still in the hands of 
growers warrant the assumption that 
the quota will be met, thus allowing 
the maintenance of the recently re- 
duced bread ration of 10,000 grams. 





British Ask Renewal of Trade 


Pact Discussions with Russia 


LONDON—Surprise was expressed 
in British trading circles when it 
was revealed March 13 that the gov- 
ernment had sent a note to Russia 
asking for the renewal of the trade 


discussions which broke down three 


months ago. 

Traders considered that the dead- 
lock, which was caused by unfavor- 
able Russian reactions to British 
proposals at the end of January, was 
permanent and that certain terms 
which Russia sought to impose were 
unacceptable to Britain. Although the 
contents of the official reply were 
not revealed it was understood at the 
time that the Russians were demand- 
ing greater government direction of 
British manufacturers in the matter 
of prices and speedier deliveries, to- 
gether with a request for greater 
freedom of action in purchasing stra- 
tegic raw materials in the sterling 
area. 

The British authorities were anx- 
ious for a long-term agreement but 
it now appears that this idea has 
been abandoned in favor of a one- 
year agreement. 


Seek Grain Supplies 


Previous reports had indicated that 
Britain was endeavoring to obtain 


1.5 million tons of grain yearly, of 
which one third would be wheat and 
two thirds corn and other feed grains. 
Under the agreement signed in De- 
cember, 1947, Britain undertook to 
deliver manufactured goods in ex- 
change for 750,000 tons of coarse 
grains. It later transpired that the 
Russians, dissatisfied with the rate 
of delivery of capital and other goods, 
spent the sterling acquired on raw 
materials such as rubber and wool. 

In exchange for an immediate short 
term agreement, involving 750,000 
tons of coarse grains, it is now pos- 
sible, according to informed observ- 
ers, that the British will be prepared 
to allow some purchases of raw ma- 
terials, within strictly confined limits. 

A one-year agreement would have 
several advantages from the British 
point of view. Critics of long-term 
bulk purchasing agreements have 
pointed out that while details of the 
gootis to be delivered by both sides 
over a period of years can be firmly 
laid down, it is not possible to fix 
prices satisfactorily beyond the first 
year. Accordingly, if such prices are 
left for future negotiation, both par- 
ties are provided with an opportunity 
to break the agreement. 

Traders are agreed that the latest 
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action of the British government 
should not be construed as weakness 
or even desperation as a result of the 
current failure to line up supplies of 
feed for delivery in September, 1949, 
forward. British reserves are ample 
at the moment and negotiations are 
backgrounded by this knowledge. 

It was recently revealed in the 
House of Commons that 51% of the 
750,000 tons of coarse grains deliv- 
ered by Russia between February and 
September, 1948, were still in store 
as reserve supplies. 

One angle behind the new British 
move is the possible repercussion in 
the Argentine where negotiations for 
a new trade agreement are proceed- 
ing slowly. If supplies are obtained 
from Russia, the chances of the Ar- 
gentinians disposing of some of their 
known large surplus stocks of grain 
will be decidedly smaller. Official buy- 
ers have made it clear that they will 
not be stampeded into any deal at 
exorbitant prices. 

In order to strengthen the British 
case further, the lord president of 
the council, Herbert Morrison, re- 
cently pledged the government to 
the policy of using dollars for animal 
feed in the U.S. and Canada if sup- 
plies from non-dollar sources failed 
or were insufficient for requirements. 
John Strachey, minister of food, has 
since confirmed this pledge. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Quebec Expands Its 
Water Power and 


Industrial Potential 


TORONTO —tThe province of Que- 
bec is rapidly building up for itself 
a great place in the industrial struc- 
ture of Canada, observers here feel. 
Wartime expansion went further 
than any of the promoters of that 
period anticipated, while the de- 
mands of postwar years have also 
expanded production. As a _ conse- 
quence, Canada is reaching deeply 
into the power possibilities of the 
St. Lawrence River. Waterpower is 
the foundation of this new develop- 
ment in French Canada. The layout 
of lakes and rivers fits into the new 
geographical picture perfectly. 

Grain, flour and other forms of 
foodstuffs for shipment abroad find 
easy exit from the West to the At- 
lantic route where inland rates of 
freight, while low, are competitive 
where shipment overseas is con- 
cerned. It is true that during the 
winter months waterways are closed 
by ice on the lakes and rivers but 
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this does not last long. In spite of 
this handicap the Canadian rail and 
water route is one of the best in the 
world. Its facilities for low cost dis- 
tribution of foodstuffs and other such 
commodities are plentiful. 

The present electrical power ca- 
pacity is 40% greater than before 
the war, while the end is not even 
in sight. There is indefinite water- 
power still untouched so far as prep- 
aration is concerned, while second- 
ary expansion for factory and other 
uses has hardly begun. 

Of these industries, flour milling 
is one of the most valuable. Quebec 
has a number of fine flour mills but 
these will, in the not very distant fu- 
ture, be supplemented by others 
which will add to the volume of Ca- 
nadian hard and soft wheat flour. 
This new production will find most 
of its markets abroad. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FARM INCOME HIGHER AGAIN 

WINNIPEG — Canadian farmers 
earned 41% more in 1948 when com- 
pared with the year previous, ac- 
cording to latest figures released by 
the Dominion bureau of statistics. 
The bureau also reports that during 
the corresponding period U.S. farm 
income decreased 2%. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 
TO HOLD GRAIN FLOORS 


TORONTO — Farmers of western 
Canada were assured of a floor un- 
der their returns for oats and bar- 
ley next year by the announcement 
in the House of Commons March 15 
of Hon. C. D. Howe, minister of 
trade and commerce, that the pres- 
ent floor price of 6144¢ for oats and 
90¢ for barley, both basis first qual- 
ity feed at Fort William, will con- 
tinue during the crop year 1949-50. 

The government, however, is back- 
ing out of its support for oil seeds 
and there will be no floor price for 
flax, rapeseed or sunflower seed. 
Coarse grains are still selling well 
above the ,floor prices, which were 
fixed at present levels in 1945. 

Cash oats at Winnipeg March 15 
brought 73%¢ and cash _ barley 
$1.09%%. Mr. Howe said that the gov- 
ernment is not guaranteeing any spe- 
cific price for oats and barley grown 
in eastern Canada and British Co- 
lumbia, as it is believed that farm- 
ers’ interests will be protected by 
the guarantees to prairie producers 
whose ‘grain provides the main com- 
mercial supplies. 
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EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 





LONDON — Details of Britain’s 
economic policy for the current year, 
revealed in the Economic Survey for 
1949, show that food consumption 
for 1948-49 is above the prewar 
level as far as grain products are 
concerned. Stress is placed on the 
projected expansion of agricultural 
production of wheat and feed grains 
in order to reduce the necessity for 
making purchases in North America. 

Sir Stafford Cripps, British eco- 
nomic dictator, stated that the gov- 
ernment was turning its attentions 
to the problems of the buyers’ mar- 
ket, particularly in Canada and the 
U.S., in an effort.to step up exports 
and to earn dollars to meet the cost 
of wheat, flour and other foodstuffs. 
The brightest feature of the survey 
is the news that an approximate bal- 





By George E. Swarbreck 





ance of payments with the outside 
world has been achieved, but within 
this the problem of the dollar defici', 
estimated at $460 million for the first 
six months of 1949, remains critical. 
Due emphasis was placed upon the 
value of American aid under ECA 
arrangements, without which Britain 
would have to face an unemployment 
problem involving 1,500,000 workers. 

The consumption of staple foods, 
including wheat and flour, is expect- 
ed to show a further increase during 
the.coming year and forecasts indi- 
cate that the additional expenditure 
to be incurred will be in the region 
of $476 million spread over both the 
dollar and sterling areas. 

Harold Wilson, president of the 
Board of Trade, plans to pay his long 
promised visit to Canada in May to 
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discuss ways of increasing British ex- 


ports and to consider means of im- 
proving Anglo-Canadian trade rela- 
tions. This visit is considered by ob- 
servers to be long overdue in view 
of the fact that relations reached a 
new low at the beginning of the year 
as a result of the difficulties facing 
the negotiation of the price to be paid 
for wheat under the Anglo-Canadian 

ment. A considerable expansion 
of British exports to Canada is re- 
garded as the only satisfactory solu- 
tion to the economic problems affect- 
ing both countries resulting from the 
prevailing scarcity of dollars. Failing 
solution, it is feared that Canada 
may be obliged to move closer into 
the U.S. orbit, with possible long 
term political repercussions. 


xk *k * 

The International Labor Office, re- 
porting from Geneva, Switzerland, 
states that food prices have dropped 
in 14 out of 22 European countries, 
the decline being most marked in 
France, Finland and Belgium. Brit- 
ish prices are stated to have remained 
static but recent statistics show 
that they have reached a new all- 
time high as far as grain is con- 
cerned. In March, 1948, home grown 
millable wheat sold by a person oth- 
er than the grower cost the ‘flour 
miller $80.93 ton whereas the cur- 
rent price is now $97.05, the highest 
since the war. Corn purchased by the 
farmer from the feed dealer was 
quoted at $40.30 ton a year ago 
whereas it now stands at $40.80. 
Home grown rye, sold by a person 
other than a grower now costs $94.71 
ton compared with last year’s figure 


of $77.20. 
x * * 


Rumors current in British trade 
circles indicate that flour is now be- 
ing imported from Denmark. It has 
been known for some time that the 
Danish millers were producing be- 
yond domestic consumption require- 
ments and were actively searching 
for markets in other European coun- 
tries. The propensity for some Euro- 
pean countries to unload their sur- 
plus milling capacity on adjacent ter- 
ritories is no new thing in the con- 
tinental economy, and some millers 
have been recalling the dumping in- 
dulged in by French and German 
millers in prewar days. 


xk *&k * 

The Italian government has an- 
nounced that during March a total 
of 330,000 metric tons of wheat and 
flour was expectéd to arrive from 
abroad. Of this total 250,000 tons 
was to come from the U.S. under 
ECA arrangements while 80,000 tons, 
purchased under ordinary commer- 
cial arrangements, were scheduled 
to arrive from the Argentine. The 
supply position is now considered to 
be satisfactory. 


2 2.2 

A conference of managers, agrono- 
mists and employees of state farms 
in the Moscow region of Russia, 
where branched wheat is to be sown 
this year, was recently held at the 
Lenin Academy of Agricultural Sci- 
ences. Lysenko, the Russian scientist, 
explained how this new variety, 
Which is stated to have a great fu- 
ture, should be grown. In the ears 
of branched wheat there are 10 times 
a many grains as in the ordinary 
kind, the Russians claim. This offers 
the possibility of obtaining high 
Yields, stated Lysenko, explaining in 
detail the experiments in growing 
branched wheat under varying condi- 


tions. 
2 
Food subsidies in Malta, British 
Possession in the Mediterranean now 
Cost $2,960,000 annually, wheat and 
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flour being among the main items in- 
volved. The British government is 
contributing $1,200,000 towards the 


cost. 
xk &k * 

Russia, Hungary and Yugoslavia 
are the main supplying nations ex- 
porting wheat to Pakistan in order 
to alleviate the temporary difficulties 
arising from last year’s flood dam- 
age. By the end of January Russia 
had sent 50,000 tons of wheat, and 
further consignments to bring the 
total up to 65,000 tons were expected 
to arrive by the beginning of March. 
Hungary has provided 10,000 tons of 
corn while Yugoslavia sent 12,000 
tons. These supplies helped to solve 
Pakistan’s immediate difficulties and 
hopes have been expressed that the 
current wheat harvest, now in prog- 
ress, together with the promise of a 
good rice crop, will put the food situ- 
ation on a sound basis. The rice crop 
acreage is estimated at 20,655,000 
acres, compared with last year’s 
coverage of 20,299,000 acres. 


x * * 
Britain has lost another windmill. 
During the high gales of early March 
one of the last remaining mills of the 
center post type, that at Bozeat, 
Northamptonshire, collapsed. It was 
built in 1761 and last operated 30 
years ago. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


End of All Food 
Rationing in France 


Planned by July 1 


LONDON — France, which aban- 
doned bread rationing Feb. 1, plans 
to abolish the Ministry of Food at 
once and to transfer its functions to 
other departments of state prepara- 
tory to the complete withdrawal of 
all food rationing by July 1. 

The government has been able to 
take this step as a result of last 
year’s excellent French harvest. The 
most important foods now rationed 
are dairy products, and since pro- 
duction has climbed rapidly in re- 
cent months prices have tended to 
fall. Black market prices are still 
slightly above the official prices, but 
this phase is not expected to last 
long in view of the recent rapid fall 
in agricultural prices generally. 

Cases have been reported of cereal 
products being sold in the legitimate 
market at less than the prices fixed 
by the government, while bakers in 
one northern area are reported to 
have reduced the price of bread be- 
low that decreed by the authorities 
in an effort to encourage sales. 

Observers consider that a return to 
a free market for food will do much 
to reduce the habit of hoarding which 
grew up in France during and after 
the war. 


———BREAD (6 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
NEW STORAGE UNDER WAY 


PENOKEE, KANSAS—A new 250,- 
000-bu. capacity elevator, costing ap- 
proximately $136,000, is being erect- 
ed here by the Farmers Union Ele- 
vator. The new structure, which will 
be ready for harvest, is being built 
directly east of the present 17,000 bu. 
capacity elevator, along the Union 
Pacific railroad. When construction 
gets into full swing, more than 50 
men will be employed, Clarence Nich- 
olson, manager, said. Chalmers & 
Borton, Hutchinson, are the contrac- 
tors. Built of concrete, the new struc- 
ture will have an elevating capacity 
of 8,000 bu. an hour. Mr. Nicholson 
has been in the grain business here 
since 1924, and elevator manager 
since 1936. The old elevator will be 
retained in use, 
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Many European Countries May 
Not Meet Breadgrain Goals 


WASHINGTON — Indications are 
that the official acreage goals set for 
bread grains, particularly wheat, 
will not be fully met in many Euro- 
pean countries, according to latest 
information available to the USS. 
Department of Agriculture. Also, 
while it is still too early to predict 
prospective yields, the growing sea- 
son to mid-March has not been such 
as to promise an outturn up to last 
year’s very good yields in most 
European areas. 

While information is not conclu- 
sive for all areas, present indica- 
tions suggest that the acreage of 
winter wheat in Europe seeded in the 
fall of 1948 for harvest in 1949 may 
be somewhat less than a year ago. 
In some areas, particularly in Por- 
tugal and southeastern Europe, the 
indicated decrease reflects unfavor- 
able weather conditions during the 
fall seeding period. In other areas, 
it is partly the result of relatively 
better financial return from other 
grains and livestock. 

Countries in which a drop in win- 
ter wheat acreage from the 1948 level 
is reported include the U.K., Eire, 
Portugal, Sweden, Yugoslavia and 


Greece. Tentative reports also sug- 
gest that the winter wheat acreage 
in Bulgaria and Rumania may not 
reach the 1948 level. Increases are 
reported for the Low Countries, Den- 
mark, Poland and Hungary. Winter 
wheat acreage in France and Italy 
is expected to be about the same 
in 1949 as in 1948. 

The winter in Europe generally has 
been open and mild, with below av- 
erage rainfall in most areas. In 
western Europe and parts of cen- 
tral Europe, however, the condition 
of winter wheat is reported to be 
satisfactory, despite moisture defi- 
ciencies. The effects of dry weather 
are apparently most unfavorable in 
Spain and Portugal, and in the 
Southeast. Latest reports indicate, 
however, that rather general rain- 
fall during early March has provided 
at least temporary relief in most 
areas. 

Acreage planted to winter wheat 
and rye in the Soviet Union in the 
fall of 1948 is reported to have in- 
creased by about 7 million acres, or 
8%, compared with the seeding in 
the fall of 1947. The winter wheat 
area in the Ukraine increased by’ 
about, 1.6 million acres. 





AOM RESEARCH COMMITTEE 
STUDIES DUST COLLECTION 


KANSAS CITY—Further study of 
dust collection and interviews with 
four flour mill equipment manufac- 
turers comprised the final meeting of 
the research committee of the Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers before 
the national convention in Toronto, 
Ont., in May. The group met at the 
Hotel Phillips in Kansas City March 
24-25. 

The committee is conducting a sur- 

_ vey of the effectiveness of dust col- 
lection in various sizes of mills grind- 
ing different types of grains. Empha- 
sis is being placed on the efficiency 
with respect to the amount of dust 
collected in different milling units, 
and the study will encompass actual 
and theoretical dust loss to the at- 
mosphere. This will be reduced to 
figures representing monetary losses 
to milling companies which have im- 
proper and inefficient dust collect- 
ing systems. A paper on the subject 
will be presented by the committee 
at the convention. 

Representatives from the Ottumwa 
(Iowa) Box Car Loading Co.; Flex- 
oveyor Co., Denver; Barnard & Leas 
Mfg. Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and 
the Safety Car Heating & Lighting 
Co., New Haven, Conn., appeared 
before the committee. 

R. K. Durham, technical service 
director, Millers National Federa- 
tion, Chicago, and chairman of the 
AOM group, said that a report of the 
activities of the committee for the 
current year and tentative plans for 
the coming year will also be includ- 
ed in the report to the national con- 
vention. 

Present at the Kansas City meet- 
ing, in addition to the chairman, 
were Carl W. Grier, General Mills, 
Inc., Chicago; L. E. Collier, Arrow 
Mills, Inc., Houston; Harold O. Ols- 
by, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Alton, 
Tll.; L. C. Robinson, Colorado Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co., Denver; R. R. 
Brotherton, Bay State Milling Co., 
Winona, Minn.; R. O. Pence, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, and 


George Tesarek, Quaker Oats Co., St. 
Joseph, Mo. J. I. Chamberlain, Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Toronto, was ab- 
sent. 
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FLOUR BROKER MOVES 


PITTSBURGH—J. T. Sherry, flour 
broker, has taken enlarged office 
space moving from 1609 Investment 
Bldg., to 820 Investment Bldg., ef- 
fective April 1. 
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BUY WINONA ELEVATOR 


WINONA, KANSAS—The 100,000- 
bu. grain elevator here has been pur- 
chased by a group of farmers and 
businessmen of this community, to- 
gether with Porter Marshall, Clay 
Center, Kansas, and Ward Marshall, 
Salina. The new owners are starting 
construction of additional storage 








space of 200,000 bu. Included in the 
purchase was a building, 11 by 40 ft., 
for the manufacture of feeds. The 
new firm will be known as the Wi- 
nona Feed & Grain Co. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
VISITS VANCOUVER 

VANCOUVER—D. C. MacLachlan, 
president of Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Toronto, was in Vancouver dur- 
ing the week conferring with the lo- 
cal representative of the firm R. T. 
Osborne. } 
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CHEMICAL FIRM ANNOUNCES 
WHEAT TREATING PROCESS 


WICHITA—Approximately 75 ce- 
real chemists, mill superintendents 
and mill managers from the South- 
west were guests March 26 at the 
Forster Chemical Co. plant to hear 
details of results obtained on the 
Melo-O-Rite process for conditioning 
of wheat and treatment of flour. A 
luncheon was served at the plant 
for the guests. 

M. A. Rust, Industrial Labora- 
tories, Denver, briefly reviewed the 
process. Flours from hard red spring, 
hard red winter and soft red winter 
wheats have been tested with the 
use of the process and Mr. Rust sum- 
marized his report by saying that 
the process had been sufficiently de- 
veloped to supply mills with a suit- 
able replacement for nitrogen tri- 
chloride. 

John Giertz, Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, presented results obtained 
from experimental baking tests, using 
the Forster process and nitrogen tri- 
chloride treated flours. Mr. Giertz 
said that his tests have not been 
completed, but that the results thus 
far obtained were satisfactory. He 
said it was too early for him to 
present any definite and final obser- 
vations. 

George W. Schiller, Hunter Mill- 
ing Co., Wellington, followed Mr. 
Giertz and also showed bread sam- 
ples. Mr. Schiller’s remarks con- 
firmed the findings presented by Mr. 
Giertz. 

Robert Pierce, sales manager for 
the chemical company, made a short 
talk concerning the installation of 
the process and told the group of 
the approximate cost of treating 
flour with the process. 








Talks on Feed Control, Economic 


Outlook Set for AFMA Meeting 


CHICAGO — Speakers of national 
and international recognition will 
highlight a fast-moving two-day con- 
vention program of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. in Chicago 
May 5-6, according to Walter C. 
Berger, president. 

Fred W. Thomas, chairman of the 
board, will open the convention at 
10 a.m. May 5 in the grand ballroom 
at the Stevens Hotel. Following a 
previously established pattern, morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions will be 
limited to two hours both days. In 
addition to the chairman’s address, 
the first session will feature A. M. 
G. Soule, president of the Associa- 
tion of American Feed Control Of- 
ficials. The keynote address will be 
delivered by Carleton Smith, world 
traveler, author, economist and con- 
sultant. 

Farm Price Picture 

The economic: outlook for agricul- 
ture will be reviewed by Dean W. I. 
Myers of Cornell University when 





the first afternoon session is called. 
To be on hand for a special presen- 
tation will be three scientists from 
the U.S. and Canada. They will in- 
clude Dr. G. H. Wise, Iowa State 
College; Dr. H. R. Bird, in charge 
of U.S. Department of Agriculture 
poultry investigations, and Dr. E. W. 
Crampton, MacDonald College, Que- 
bec. Each was a recipient of an 
AFMA $1,000 award during 1948 for 
outstanding contribution to nutrition 
research. 

Sam Vining, merchandising con- 
sultant for Westinghouse Electric, 
known for his demonstrations and 
grass roots sales philosophy will pro- 
vide a climax to the afternoon -pro- 
gram by attacking so-called scientific 
selling. 

The Chicago Feed Club will enter- 
tain the convention at a cocktail 
party the evening of May 5, accord- 
ing to John Zima, Kraft Foods Co., 
president of the club. Deviating from 
a plan inaugurated two years ago 
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there will be no specially designateg 
night club party this year. With 
scores of hotel dining rooms ang 
other facilities available in Chicago, 
the program committee has made 
no specific commitments. 


A Day of Judgment 


There'll be “a day of reckonirig” 
for members attending the morning 
session May 6 when the association 
will present an unusual program ep. 
titled “Judgment Day.” The closing 
session will bring the spotlight on 
Thomas G. Spates, vice president of 
the General Foods Corp., a specialist 
in the field of personnel relations, 
and the Rev. Norman Vincent Peale, 
minister of Marble Collegiate Church 
on New York City’s Fifth Avenue, 
Rev. Peale will close the convention 
by revealing his technique for suc. 
cessful living. 

Although wives of members are 
cordially invited to all convention 
sessions, a special invitation is being 
extended for the May 6 afternoon 
program. 

In addition to the formal two-day 
program, certain committees will be 
on hand May 4 for pre-convention 
activities: Already listed is the an- 
nual meeting of the association's 
board of directors, the ninth annual 
meeting of the nutrition council, a 
special session for the traffic com- 
mittee and a joint dinner meeting of 
the states’ relations committee of the 
Association of American Feed Con- 
trol Officials and the AFMA feed 
control committee. Participation will 
be limited to members of the respec- 
tive groups. 

Guests of the association at the 
general program will include pres- 
ent and past members of the feed 
survey committee. Dr. R. M. Bethke, 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Wooster, is chairman of this 
committee. 


Directors’ Terms Expire 


Present officers of the association 
include: Fred W. Thomas, McMillen 
Feed Mills, Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind, 
chairman of the board; H. J. Buist, 
Allied Mills, Inc., Chicago, vice chair- 
man; Walter C. Berger, Chicago, 
president; W. E. Glennon, Chicago, 
secretary, and W. R. Anderson, Mil- 
waukee, treasurer. 

Thirty directors constitute the 
board. Those who have two-year 
terms remaining include: 


H. J. Buist, Allied Mills, Chicago; Clyde 
H. Hendrix, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Clinton, 
Iowa; L. R. Hawley, the Quaker Oats Co. 
Chieago; Thomas W. Staley, The Staley 
Milling Co., Kansas City; C. 8S. Woo!man, 
Hales & Hunter Co., Chicago; C. W. Til- 
son, Farmers Mutual, Inc., Durham, N.C.; 
C. 8. Johnson, Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis; 
Bruce K. Conover, Jr., Maritime Milling 
Co., Inc., Buffalo; W. D. Walker, Arcady 
Farms Milling Co., Chicago; and John J. 
White, Schultz, Baujan & Co., Boardstown, 
Ih. 


Directors carrying over for one 
year include: 


L. 8. Riford, the Beacon~ Milling Co. 
Inc., Cayuga, N.Y.; Troy V. Cox, A!bers 
Milling Co., Los Angeles; C. B. Fre‘well. 
Spartan Grain & Mill Co., Spartanburé. 
8.C.; W. P. Frost, Eastern States Farmer’ 
Exchange, Buffalo; Arthur F. Hopkins 
Charles M. Cox Co., Boston; R. E. Farin- 
owski, Feedright Milling Co., Augusta, G@.; 
B. D. Eddie, Superior Feed Mills, Inc 
Oklahoma City; C. B. Anderson, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Carl Ors ngér, 
Waterloo Mills Co., Waterloo, Iowa, ané 
Fred W. Thomas, McMillen Feed Mills, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

The 10 directors whose terms ¢ 
pire include: 

W. P. Bomar, Bewley Milis, Ft. Worth 
P. W. Chichester, Dietrich & Gambrill. 
Inc., Frederick, Md.; Ellis T. Early, Early & 
Daniel Co., Cincinnati; J. W. Keller, Pratt 
Food Co., Philadelphia; H. L. McGeors®, 
Royal-Stafolife Mills, Memphis; Ralph 
Young, Young & Sons Co., Hutchinso®, 
Kansas; D. K. Webester, Jr., H. K. Wer 
ester Co., Lawrence, Mass.; Harry B. Le 
Ohio Farmers Grain & Supply Assn., Fos 
toria, Ohio; Fred N, Rowe, Valley City 
Milling Co., Portland, Mich H. 


Murphy, Murphy Products Co., Burlington. 
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ASBE MEETING SCENES—Bakers and millers attending the recent con- 
vention of the American Society of Bakery Engineers in Chicago are shown 
in the pictures above. In the picture at the left, two bakers wait for food 
at the dinner table. Left to right, they are: Delmas J. Davis, Claussen’s of 
Savannah, Savannah, Ga., and A. W. Corley, H. H. Claussen’s Sons, Augusta, 
Ga. In the second picture, left to right, are: Harry Bresky, Rodney Milling 
Co.; Lin M. Lundgaard, Thomas Page Milling Co.; Vern J. Kennedy, Ismert- 
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Hincke Milling Co., and Otto Bresky, Jr., Rodney Milling Co. In the third pic- 
ture from the left, left to right, are: William Quimby, Quimby Holsum Bak. 
ery, Urichsville, Ohio; Lin L. Lundgaard, Ismert-Hincke Milling Co.; David 
Nathanson, Golman Baking Co., Dallas, and Lloyd Miller, Quimby Holsum 
Bakery, Urichsville, Ohio. In the picture on the right, left to right, are 
Tom Schmidt, Capitol Bakeries, Inc., Coatesville, Pa.; David Nathanson, 
Golman Baking Co., Dallas; Earl Drake, Drake’s Bakery, Chanute, Kansas, 
and Harry Shipley, Jr., Shipley Baking Co., Ft. Smith, Ark. 





Fleischmann 
Makes Changes in 
Executive Positions 


NEW YORK—New appointments 
of managerial personnel in_ the 
Fleischmann division, Standard 
Brands, Inc., were recently an- 
nounced by A. R. Fleischmann, vice 
president in charge of the division. 

As of May 1, 1949, Walter E. 


Kelly becomes manager of _ the 
Fleischmann division’s New York 
district; Walter Malberg, manager 


of the Pacific Coast region; Lawrence 
Tomsky, manager of the San Fran- 
cisco district, and G. Ellis Johnston, 
manager of frozen fruit sales for the 
Fleischmann division’s home office 
here. 

Mr. Kelly has had 27 years’ ex- 
perience as a Fleischmann man, and 
previously has served in various ca- 
pacities in Boston, Philadelphia, Al- 
bany and New York. 

Mr. Malberg, who has been serv- 
ing as manager for the San Fran- 
cisco district, has spent his entire 
37 years with the Fleischmann divi- 
sion of Standard Brands on the West 
Coast. Mr. Tomsky, formerly man- 
ager of the San Francisco area, has 
been with the organization for the 
past 12 years. 

Mr. Johnston has been with the 
Fleischmann organization for 17 
years, serving both in the home of- 
fice and in the field, recently as New 
York district manager. 

In addition to the above changes, 
it has been announced that John Mc- 
Grath, formerly the Sacramento area 
manager, becomes the San Francisco 
area manager, replacing Lawrence 
Tomsky. Donald Mix, formerly assist- 
ant area manager in the San Fran- 
cisco area, replaces Mr. McGrath as 
Sacramento area manager. 
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FROZEN EGGS DISCUSSED 
FOR PRODUCTION GROUP 


NEW YORK—The proper use of 
frozen eggs in the production of 
quality baked goods, plus. back- 
ground material on the processing 
of the eggs, was covered at a meet- 
ing of the Metropolitan Bakery Pro- 
duction Club, Inc., held here on 
March 14. 

The subject was handled by a 
panel of experts featuring William 
H. Welker, Swift & Co., New York; 
William Tonkin, Standard Brands, 
Inc., Terre Haute, Ind, and Alex 





Taylor, Standard Brands, Inc., Bos- 
ton. Mr. Welker, secretary of the 
club, acted as moderator throughout 
the meeting and during the question- 
and-answer session which followed. 

Mr. Welker, covering the supply 
and price situation, saw a possible 
tapering off of frozen egg prices dur- 
ing the heavy production period but, 
in the over-all picture, predicted 
prices as high or slightly higher 
than 1948. 

The subject of production of frozen 
eggs was presented by Mr. Tonkin 
in a brief address prefaced by the 
technicolor film, “Springtime Is Egg- 
time,” released by Standard Brands, 
Inc. The film, taken in a modern 
freezing plant of the Fleischmann 
division, covered the processing of 
frozen eggs from the plant, to the 
laboratory to the finished baked 
goods. 

Mr. Taylor, covering the use of 
frozen eggs, offered the following 
suggestions in handling the ingredi- 
ent: Leave lids on cans when de- 
frosting; keep cool at all times; after 
defrosting keep in refrigerator at 
between 40 and 50 degrees; unless 
eggs are defrosted at temperature 
up to 35 degrees ice particles may 
remain; stirring is essential or white 
and yolk may be somewhat separated 
and bring back reabsorption of egg 
bodies. 


This speaker stated that the best 
cakes were made with eggs between 
60 and 80% based on flour, but 65 
to 70% was best for eating quality. 

The next meeting of the club was 
scheduled for April 4. 
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HEAVY FARM WHEAT SALES 
EASE AT LOWER CCC BID 


DODGE CITY, KANSAS—“During 
the last days of February, when the 
Commodity Credit Corp. was pay- 
ing 41¢ over Kansas City May in 
store, basis Galveston, for February 
warehouse receipts, and with the 
Kansas City May future ranging 
from $2.05 to $2.0744, there was tre- 
mendous selling of cash wheat from 
this section of Kansas,” says a re- 
cent bulletin of the Dodge City Ter- 
minal Elevator Co. 

“The price paid was right at the 
loan level of $2.24 Kansas City, plus 
7¢ farm storage. Wheat was sold 
right and left in huge quantities with 
the CCC getting it all. Since this 
heavy selling wave, business has 
quieted down and with bids March 
19 running 5¢ below the February 
level, there is little wheat being sold. 

“According to our reports, the 
amount of wheat back in the coun- 
try is very moderate.” 














BAKED FOODS DISPLAY—The committee in charge of the baked foods 
display at the recent meeting of the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers is shown above. Left to right, they are: W. L. Grewe, Interna- 
tional Milling Co.; W. J. Ocken, Vernon C. Usher, Inc., committee 
chairman; Karl Fromm, American Molasses Co.; Roy Kroll, Rogers 
Bros. Food Products Co.; William Hauck, Hauck’s Bakery, St. Louis; 
J. E. Crawford, Kraft Foods Co., and Henri R. Dutz, assistant chairman. 
All are from Chicago except Mr. Hauck, who is from St. Louis. In the 
inset is shown the method which some members of the committee used 


Mr. 


to get around the big display room—roller skates. The feet belong to 
Fromm, 


Pillsbury Wheat 
Award Shared by 
Three Brothers 


MINNEAPOLIS — Three brothers 
from northwest Utah were named 
co-champion wheat growers of the 
U.S. and joint winners of the eighth 
annual Philip W. Pillsbury award for 
that accomplishment. 


They ,are Reuben D., Max J., and 
Victor’ P. Rasmussen who have a 
4,000-acre. farm in Cache County 
Utah. Reuben and Max live in Cache 
Junction, Victor in Clarkston. They 
jointly grew 2,300 acres of hard red 
winter wheat which had a test weight 
of 64 Ib. bu. 

They are the sons of Philip P. Ras- 
mussen, who won the state and na- 
tional Pillsbury award in 1946. The 
son, Victor, won the state wheat 
championship-and the state Pillsbury 
award for six consecutive years, be- 
ginning in 1941. 

As part of the national Pillsbury 
award, the three Rasmussen brothers 
have been invited to visit Minne- 
apolis as guests of Pillsbury. They 
also will share a cash prize of $100 
and a large trophy. 

The reserve champion in the wheat 
contest was O. C. Russell, who farms 
near Muncie, Ind. He exhibited soft 
red winter wheat of the Vigo variety 
which had a test weight of 62.2 Ib bu. 

Special awards for outstanding 
wheat went to Spencer Dunham of 
Caro, Mich., who exhibited white 
wheat of the Yorkwin variety; Julian 
Y. Wysocki, Forest River, N.D., 
spring wheat of the Mida variety; J. 
Norman Brown, Pierce, Colo., hard 
red winter wheat of the Comanche 
variety. 

A special award for the best durum 
wheat went to Gary Gibbons of La- 
kota, N.D. 

Judges were K. E. Beeson, Purdue 
University; A. L. Clapp, Kansas State 
College; Dr. George Dungan, Uni ver- 
sity of Illinois, and Ralph Crim, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 
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ELEVATOR PLANS APPROVED 

ZENITH, KANSAS — The Zenith 
Grain & Mercantile Co. stockholders 
recently approved plans for the con 
struction by this harvest of an ad- 
ditional 50,000 bu. grain storage 
space at the elevator here. The com- 
pany’s present 100,000 bu. structure 
has proved inadequate during the past 
two harvests, with sellers be ing 
forced to take wheat to other points. 
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: Wheat Pact 


(Continued from page 9) 
ing nations and all principal ex- 
porting nations except Argentina and 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 





publics. 


5. A new International Wheat 
Council is formed, consisting of rep- 
resentatives of all nations which rati- 
fy the agreement. 

6. Exporting countries (Australia, 
Canada, France, the U.S. and Uru- 
guay) guarantee to sell 454,446,203 
bu. wheat annually to signatory im- 
porting countries at prices no high- 
er than the maximum. 

7. Importing countries (37 in all) 
guarantee to buy 454,446,203 bu. 
wheat from the signatory export- 
ing countries annually at prices no 
lower than the minimum. 

8. The guaranteed sales and guar- 
anteed purchases are the same for 
each country for each of the four 
years of the agreement. 

9. Provision is made in the agree- 
ment for accommodating already ex- 
isting agreements covering wheat 
sales and purchases. It is provided 
that if the exporting country and 
the importing country concerned 
agree, a transaction or part of a 
transaction for the purchase and 
sale of wheat entered into before 
the entry into force of the. operat- 
ing sections of the new agreement 
shall, irrespective of price, count to- 
ward the guaranteed quantities of 
those countries. 

10. Wheat flour can be substitut- 
ed for wheat if agreed between buyer 
and seller. Where countries cannot 
agree as to the relative amounts of 
wheat and flour which they should 
buy or sell, the matter is to be settled 
by the council. 


Milling Industry’s Attitude 

No official statement is as yet 
available on the attitude of the flour 
milling industry toward the agree- 
ment as it now stands. The text is 
being analyzed for the purpose of 
being submitted to the executive com- 
mittee of the Millers National Fed- 
eration for a determination of the 
federation’s policy. 


The several new provisions de- 


signed to facilitate the exportation 
of wheat flour within the terms of 
the agreement are looked upon by 
some members of the industry as a 
distinct improvement over provisions 
of this kind in the former agree- 
ment. However, the industry, 
throughout the negotiations, has been 
consistently opposed in principle to 
any international undertaking of this 
sort, though it has offered its best 
advice and cooperation in working 
out terms that might prove prac- 
tical and acceptable. 

Among the provisions in the agree- 
ment which are being studied by of- 
ficers of the federation are the fol- 
lowing, abbreviated to eliminate 
references to other parts of the docu- 
Ment which are too long and too 
— for reproduction in full 
ext: 

“The quantity, if any, of wheat- 
flour to be supplied by the exporting 
country and accepted by the import- 
ing country against their respective 
guaranteed quantities: shall, subject 
to the provisions of Article V, be 
determined by agreement between 
the buyer and seller in each trans- 
action.” 

“If a commercial contract or gov- 
ernmental agreement on the sale and 
purchase of wheat-flour contains a 
Statement, or if the exporting coun- 








try and the importing country con- 
cerned inform the council that they 
are agreed, that the price of such 
wheat-flour is consistent with the 
prices specified in or determined .. ., 
the wheat grain equivalent of such 
wheat-flour shall, subject to the con- 
ditions prescribed . . ., be entered in 
the council’s records against the 
guaranteed quantities of those coun- 
tries. If the commercial contract or 
governmental agreement does not 
contain a statement of the nature re- 
ferred to above and the exporting 
country and the importing country 
concerned do not agree that the price 
of the wheat-flour is consistent with 
the prices specified in or determined 

. either of those countries may, 
unless they have agreed that the 
wheat grain equivalent of that wheat- 
flour shall not be entered in the 
council’s records against their guar- 
anteed quantities, request the coun- 
cil to decide the issue. Should the 
council, on consideration of such a 
request, decide that the price of 
such wheat-flour is consistent with 
the prices specified in or determined 

.. the wheat grain equivalent of 
the wheat-flour shall be entered 
against the guaranteed quantities of 
the exporting and importing coun- 
tries concerned, subject to the condi- 
tions prescribed. Should the 
council, on consideration of such a re- 
quest, decide that the price of such 
wheat-flour is inconsistent with the 
prices specified in or determined .. . 
the wheat grain equivalent of the 
wheat-flour shall not be so entered.” 


“Normal Traditional Volume” 


“If within 14 days of the notifica- 
tion by the secretary of the coun- 
cil . . . the whole of the unfulfilled 
guaranteed quantity of the import- 
ing country concerned, or such part 
thereof as in the opinion of the coun- 
cil is reasonable at the time the 
request is made, has not been offered 
for sale, the council, having regard 
to any circumstances which the ex- 
porting and the importing countries 
may wish to submit for consideration 
and in particular to the industrial 
programs of any country as well as 
to the normal traditional volume and 
ratio of imports of wheat-flour and 
wheat grain imported by the import- 
ing country concerned, shall, within 
seven days, decide the quantities, 
and also if requested to do so the 
quality and grade, of wheat grain 
and/or wheat-flour which it is ap- 
propriate for each or any of the ex- 
porting countries to sell to that im- 
porting country for loading during 
the relevant crop-year.” 

“Each exporting country required 
by the council’s decision . . . to offer 
quantities of wheat grain “and/or 
wheat-flour for sale to the importing 
country shall, within 30 days from 
the date of that decision, offer to sell 
those quantities to such importing 
country for loading during the rele- 
vant crop-year at prices consistent 
with the maximum prices specified 
in or determined .. ., and, unless 
those countries agree otherwise, on 
the same conditions regarding the 
currency in which payment is to be 
made as prevail generally between 
them at that time. If no trade rela- 
tions have hitherto existed: between 
the exporting country and the im- 
porting country concerned and if 
those countries fail to agree on the 
currency in which payment is to be 
made, the council shall decide the 
issue.” 

Council to Decide 


“In case of disagreement between 
an exporting country and an import- 
ing country on the quantity of wheat- 
flour to be included in a particular 
transaction being negotiated in com- 
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TABLE 1—GUARANTEED PURCHASES 





Crop-year Equivalent 
Aug. 1-July 31 1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 1952-54 inbu. for 
—thousands of metric tons*— each crop-yr. 

5 SES erie oe Perera 300 300 300 300 11,023,113 
EE 620.05 suka 6 es ORES 550 550 550 550 20,209,040 
TRO ak v4 Co Ga bees Eee ut) 75 75 75 2,755,778 
EG ba of aee0ss bk aaeO 84a 310 310 310 310 11,390,550 
| REE era rere tre 80 80 80 80 2,939,497 
CS tas scunenis ys v440, << 200 200 200 200 7,348,742 
RPS Re et wee EERE hae 20 20 20 734,874 
Ce BEET PIE Ala ee eee 202 202 202 202 7,422,229 
TPM go wigs Aha c's bub eecaes 44 44 44 44 1,616,723 
Dominican Republic ......... 20 20 20° 20 734,874 
es a Rina ae Sear a 30 30 30 30 1,102,311 
GRAVE C ES ara eer 190 190 190 190 6,981,305 
i areas eer 11 11 11 11 404,181 
8 oe ev eae a ce cee 8 eae 428 428 428 428 15,726,308 
CN kes co etek nes wcket 10 10 10 10 367,437 
aed Na Se vba eho sacbed 1,042 .1,042 1,042 1,042 38,286,946 
(RE ERECT i yon ary eater 275 275 275 275 10,104,520 
ORE Pr ateort ye pre ee 100 100 100 100 3,674,371 
ME Vieirs Foe uiguks beeehae eae 1,100 1,100 1,100 1,100 40,418,081 
EE De A ee re 65 65 65 65 2,388,341 
per Pere wee ee Re 1 1 1 1 36,744 
Wr a sas Fe oe eae ye ee 170 170 170 170 6,246,431 
WNethertands*®: ..0c 6. cicccases 700 700 700 700 + 25,720,597 
i. |” A ee 125 125 125 125 4,592,964 
POM ans Cpa iio coo etee. os 9.0 8 8 8 8 293,950 
TRG Wo sik Fe vuack led e-c aes 210 210 210 210 7,716,179 
EE Coins & Ci beste ees bee's 17 17 17 17 624,643 
POE VV i w'S 06 60 bd eo weed 60 60 60 60 2,204,623 
DE EES sha. hee a5 ca cals 200 200 200 200 7,348,742 
eo lok kcapeles ol os 196 196 196 196 7,201,767 
PRE cave di canes bakeae es 120 120 120 120 4,409,245 
WN PE oh eke Kade y esd eis 50 50 50 50 1,837,185 
SES ald bis 0-4 b-w bd 8 sd.e8'e 75 75 75 75 2,755,778 
pe a eee ee 175 175 175 175 6,430,149 
Union of South Africa ....... 300 300 300 300 11,023,113 
United Kingdom ............. 4819 4819 4819 4819 177,067,938 
VE HL 6 are She os 0 90 90 90 90 3,306,934 
Total (37 countries) ..... 12,368 12,368 12,368 12,368 454,446,203 


*Unless the council decides otherwise, 72 metric tons of wheat-flour shall 
be deemed equivalent to 100 metric tons of wheat for the purpose of relating 
quantities of wheat-flour to the quantities specified here. 

**Quantity listed for The Netherlands includes for each crop-year 75,000 
metric tons or 2,755,778 bu. for Indonesia. 


TABLE 2—GUARANTEED SALES 





Crop-year Equivalent 
Aug. 1-July 31 1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 1952-53 in bu. for 
—thousands of metric tons*— each crop-yr. 
pa a eS iy ae ee mate. mae. Bhee  2it 80,000,000 
as oo cs whic cles Stl pad ah 5,512 5512 5,512 5,512 202,518,479 
SL sh aWd Kk gc vd eM ede > 2 80 80 80 80 2,939,497 
United States of America** .. 4,559 4,559 4559 4559 167,518,479 
WE Kon dpc6sh o Sa WET sve bo 40 40 40 40 1,469,748 
I dnd id ise k 5 ie eit ab ba 12,368 12,368 12,368 12,368 454,446,205 


*Unless the council decides otherwise, 72 metric tons of wheat-flour shall 
be deemed equivalent to 100 metric tons of wheat for the purpose of relating 
quantities of wheat-flour to the quantities specified. 

**In the event of the provisions of the agreement being invoked by rea- 
son of a short crop it will be recognized that these guaranteed sales do not 
include the minimum requirements of wheat of any occupied area for which 
the U.S. has, or may assume, supply responsibility, and that the necessity of 
meeting these requirements will be one of the factors considered in deter- 
mining the ability of the U.S. to deliver its guaranteed sales under this 


agreement. 





pliance with the council’s decision 

. or on the relation of the price 
of such wheat-flour to the maximum 
prices of wheat grain specified in or 
determined .. . or on the conditions 
on which the wheat grain and/or 
wheat-fiour shall be bought and sold, 
the matter shall be referred to the 
council for decision.” 

“If within 14 days of the notifica- 
tion by the secretary of the council 
the whole of the unfulfilled guaran- 
teed quantity of the exporting coun- 
try concerned, or such part thereof 
as in the opinion of the council is 
reasonable at the time the request 
is made, has not been purchased, the 
council, having regard to any cir- 
cumstances which the exporting and 
the importing countries may wish to 
submit for consideration and in par- 
ticular to the industrial programs 
of any country as well as to the nor- 
mal traditional volume and ratio of 
imports of wheat-flour and wheat 


grain imported by the importing 
countries concerned, shall, within 
seven days, decide the quantities, 
and also if requested to do so the 
quality and grade, of wheat grain 
and/or wheat-flour which it is ap- 
propriate for each or any of the im- 
porting countries to purchase from 
that exporting country for loading 
during the relevant crop-year.” 
“Each importing country required 
by the council’s decision to offer to 
purchase quantities of wheat grain 
and/or wheat-flour from the export- 
ing country, shall within 30 days 
from the date of that decision, offer 
to purchase those quantities from 
such exporting country for loading 
during the relevant crop-year at 
prices consistent with the minimum 
prices specified in or determined .. . 
and, unless those countries agree 
otherwise, on the same conditions re- 
garding the currency in which pay- 
(Continued on page 36) 
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AD FEATURES SANDWICHES—Beginning June 17 and continuing 
into August, 34 million consumers will be reached by the flour industry’s 
“summer sandwich” advertising featuring the favorite picnic sandwiches 
of four famous people. The full-page ad, reproduced above, will be in four 


colors. 





Sandwiches to Be Promoted 


* w 


Ww * 


Millers’ Ads Will Reach 34,000,000 


CHICAGO—Beginning June 17 and 
continuing into August, 34 million 
consumers will be reached by the 
flour industry's “summer sandwich” 
advertising featuring the favorite 
picnic sandwiches of four famous peo- 
ple. 

The millers’ ‘famous four’ are (1) 
Fibber McGee and Molly, stars of 
Johnson’s Wax radio program; (2) 
Lou Boudreau, player-manager of the 
world champion Cleveland Indians; 
(3) Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, and (4) 
Miss America (BeBe Shopp of Hop- 
kins, Minn.) 

The full-page advertisement in four 
colors will be headlined “What’s your 
Favorite Picnic Sandwich?” and will 
display portrait pictures of the four, 
plus pictures of their favorite sand- 
wiches and full instructions on how 
to prepare them. 

Magazines which will carry this 
advertisement, and the “on-sale” 
date, are Life, June 17; Parent’s, June 


20; Farm Journal, June 20; Better. 


Homes and Gardens, June 24; Satur- 
day Evening Post, June 29; Woman’s 
Day, June 30; Family Circle, June 
30; True Story, July 15; Good House- 
keeping, July 20; Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, July 29, and McCall’s, July 29. 

A -special half-page adaptation of 
this advertisement featuring Fibber 
McGee and Molly, will appear in 
four colors in the following southern 
publications: Holland’s on sale June 
15 and July 15; Progressive Farmer, 





July 15; Southern Agriculturist, July 
15; Louisville Courier-Journal, June 
26; New Orleans Times-Picayune, 
June 26; Nashville Tennessean, June 
26; Atlanta Journal, June 26; Colum- 
bia (S.C.) State, June 26; Houston 
Chronicle, June 26, and San Antonio 
Express, June 26. The circulation of 
these publications is 4 million. 


Publicity Campaign Planned 

The sandwich advertising will be 
preceded and accompanied by a pub- 
licity campaign reaching newspapers, 
magazines and radio stations, and by 
merchandising tie-ins for flour mills, 
food stores and retail wholesale bak- 
ers. The entire campaign is part of 
the Millers’ Long Range Program to 
increase consumption of flour, under 
the sponsorship of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation. 

Sales and advertising executives of 
flour mills have received a manual 
giving complete details of the sand- 
wich promotion. In it, Lloyd Elling- 
wood, director of the Millers’ Long 
Range Program, points out that the 
sandwich promotion has widespread 
and powerful public appeal, and broad 
merchandising possibilities on an ex- 
cellent season “fun - for - all - picnic 
theme foundation.” 

“Your trade, both grocer. and bak- 
er, will welcome this program as a 
timely and helpful merchandising op- 
portunity,” Mr. Ellingwood said. “It 
will sell flour for you_if you tie the 
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full force of your own sales efforts 
into it.” 
Cooperation Urged .- 

Mill executives have been urged to 
plan now to get for their company, 
salesmen and brands, every possible 
favorable advantage from this na- 
tional promotion. 

“We need your help, and we want 
to help you, to make this a trade 
winning, flour selling, 6-way Nour- 
ishment-educating success — for you 
and the Long Range Program,” Mr. 
Ellingwood said. 





CCC Changes 





(Continued from page 10) 


June 30, 1945, showed a book value 
of $1 billion, Sen. Williams declared, 
but he added, “It has been reported 
to me that it was not physically pos- 
sible to verify this amount.” 


Attacks No Official 


The senator stated that he did 
not make any charges against any 
official of the government in this 
matter but merely asked that the 
law in regard to government corpor- 
ations’ reports to the Congress be 
met so that the Senate could study 
the condition of the CCC before act- 
ing on the proposed amendments to 
the charter. He introduced a reso- 
lution that GAO submit its audit of 
CCC for the years 1943-44-45 to the 
Senate for examination not later 
than April 1, 1949. 

Sen. Williams later withdrew his 
resolution, stating he had learned 
that the General Accounting Office 
had submitted a report to Congress 
for the years in which this discrep- 
ancy had occurred and which, he 
said, substantially confirms his 
charges. 

The CCC was defended by Sen. 
Scott Lucas (D., Ill.), who stated 
that the record snarl occurred dur- 
ing the war when vouchers and simi- 
lar accounting evidence had been 
lost, as in the sinking of ships. 


The House Banking and Currency 
Committee, which has been handling 
the CCC amending legislation under 
H.R. 2682, heard additional trade 
witnesses oppose the bill as_ the 
public hearings drew to a _ close. 
Speaking for the National Grain 
Trade Council, Ronald C. Booth, 
Piper Grain & Milling Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, and vice president of 
the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn., told the committee that the 
storage problem centered around the 
corn crop which should be solved by 
the addition of farm storage facili- 
ties and not by the intervention of 
CCC in the country or terminal ele- 
vator field. 

Mr. Booth posed to the committee 
the problem facing his company in 
the matter of replacing a warehouse 
which had recently been destroyed 
by fire. He said that his company 
would have to decide if it was worth 
the risk to borrow money to re- 
build this plant if the government 
set up CCC as a potential competitor 
in the grain handling field at some 
later date. 

Mr. Booth pointed out the hazards 
of expanding permanent storage fa- 
cities since the size of the crop va- 
ried greatly even in the record corn 
crop state of Iowa. He said that 
grain handling facilities are adequate 
in Iowa at country points and that 
any additional needs would be met 
by this trade if they did not live 
under the threat of government com- 
petition. 

From the southwestern wheat area 





March 29, 1949 


Dale H.. Johnston, president of the 
W. B. Johnston Grain Co., Enid, 
Okla., speaking for the Enid Board of 
Trade and the Oklahoma Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn., stated unequivo- 
cally that his organizations opposed 
the amendments to the CCC charter 
which would give that government 
agency unlimited authority to own 
and operate government storage and 
handling facilities. He said that wheat 
storage problems in his area were 
being met by proprietary and cooper- 
ative enterprises with substantial 
permanent storage conditions. In 
Oklahoma there are approximately 65 
million bushels of commercial stor- 
age, with 30 million bushels of stor- 
age space available on farms which 
could be increased considerably, Mr. 
Johnston declared. 

He warned that a restoration of 
the real property ownership power 
to CCC would halt grain storage ex- 
pansion plans by private enterprise. 
Rather than amend the CCC charter 
to give this additional power to the 
corporation, Mr. Johnston recom- 
mended that Congress amend the 
tax laws to permit the amortization 
of new grain storage facilities over a 
period of five years and to permit 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. to 
make loans for the erection of these 
facilities up to 90% of the cost. 

Walter R. Scott, executive vice 
president of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade, renewed his opposition to 
the proposed amendments to the 
charter. Like other trade witnesses, 
Mr. Scott contended that the grain 
storage problem was only one of 
farm storage expansion. He doubted 
that any serious shortage of perma- 
nent storage existed. The disparity in 
the wheat loan rate between the Kan- 
sas City and Chicago markets which 
did not reflect the full freight rate to 
Chicago and other centers east of the 
Missouri river caused storage conges- 
tion in the Southwest this past har- 
vest while unused storage existed at 
Chicago, Mr. Scott said. Mr. Scott 
raised doubts over the alleged stor- 
age shortage, pointing out that in 
Kansas the largest wheat crop ever 
produced was approximately 286 mil- 
lion bushels, while the farm and 
commercial storage facilities for small 
grains of that state totaled nearly 
500 million bushels, including some 
storage located in adjacent Missouri 
points. 

As with earlier witnesses, the con- 
gressional committee members re- 
marked to Mr. Scott, Mr. Booth and 
Mr. Johnston that they could not un- 
derstand the trade fears in regard 
to real estate ownership since the 
CCC officials had never used their au- 
thority to invade the private trade 
fields when the power was available 
under the Delaware charter. It is 
around this point that the adminis- 
tration sponsors retreat when pressed 
by trade witnesses for specific assur- 
ance of protection against the threat 
of government competition. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store an! 
afloat at the principal markets of the U 
at the close of the week ending March 1 
1949, and March 20, 1948, as reported to t):« 
Grain Branch of the Production and Marke 
ing Administration of the U.S. Departme:' 
of Agriculture in bushels (000’s omitted 





Canadian 
--American— -—in bond-— 
March March March Marc’ 
19, 20, 19, 20 
1949 1948 1949 194 
Wheat ..120,114 79,688 498 2,842 
Geae fi 052s otis 30,612 14,390 tot . 
GEE wcrscesse 4,681 4,401 1,226 6 
Be? waa cdaeee 2,182 2,167 545 ° 
Barley ...... 10,531 18,040 169 
Flaxseed . 18,439 4,388 are 
Soybeans .... 8,382 8,620 


Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canada markets March 19 (figures 
fer corresponding date of a year ago given 
in parentheses): wheat, none (154,000) bu 
corn, 1,412,000 (303,000); oats, 1,000 (none); 
rye, none (66,000); barley, 1,000 (none). 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





R. E. Bemmels of Bemmels- 
Vaughan, Chicago flour brokerage, 
Mrs. Bemmels, L. S. Bressler, Boy- 
sen Baking Co., Chicago, and Mrs. 
Bressler, will drive to Hot Springs 
April 2 for a few weeks’ vacation. 
A. G. Bemmels, a Minneapolis flour 
and feed broker, with Mrs. Bem- 
mels, will join them in Hot Springs. 


B 
F. S. Birkenmeyer, vice president, 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, flew to New York 


March 23 to attend the funeral of 
Louis E. Prina of the Frank R. 
Prina Corp., which represents a unit 
of the mill. 

® 


R. J. Pinchon, manager of the Re- 
nown Mills, Ltd., Calgary, Alta., was 
a recent New York visitor. 


Edward M. Peek, Peek & Loyd, 
Pittsburgh flour brokerage, visited 
business connections in Kansas City 
last week. 

® 


E. P. Mitchell of the E. P. Mitchell 
Co., Kansas City flour brokerage, is 
making a business trip to New York 
and Pittsburgh. 

. 


W. R. Heegaard, vice president, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, returned to his desk for a 
few hours March 28 following a 
lengthy convalescence from a heart 
condition. Mr. Heegaard spent sev- 
eral weeks in Florida after leaving 
the hospital in Minneapolis in Janu- 
ary. He hopes to spend a little time 
in the office each day until his full 
strength returns. 


Clarence W. Dexter is retiring 
April 30 from his position as chief 
clerk and financial secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade gratuity 
fund. He started working at the 
Board of Trade June 30, 1896. Fel- 
low employees honored him at a fare- 
well party March 28. He is relin- 
quishing his duties to take a terminal 
vacation trip. Prior to that time the 
board of directors is presenting him 
with a farewell gift in an office cere- 
mony. 

€ 

A testimonial luncheon honoring, 
Joseph F. Abbott, president, Ameri- 
can Sugar Refining Co., Roy Tomlin- 
son, chairman of the board, National 
Biscuit Co., and Abraham Krasne of 
Krasdale Foods, will be held April 
26 in the Sert Room of the Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel, New York. This will 
represent all branches of.the general 
food industries and is to help in rais- 
ing the $3,500,000 the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews seeks 
for its nation-wide program. 

& 


Robert M. Lawton, who has been 
associated for the past several years 
With the powdered milk division of 
Kraft Foods in Chicago, has been 
Operating as a broker, on his own 
account, of bulk powdered and 


Sweetened condensed milk since Jan. 
1. The name of the organization is 
Dairy Belle Foods, Inc., and the 
hew firm will reach the baking, con- 
fectionery and ice cream industries. 


Mr. Lawton was at one time with 
the International Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis. 

e 


The R. T. Vanderbilt Co., New 
York, has announced the appoint- 
ment of O. D. Kinman as its sales 
and service representative in the 
Southwest for the company’s emulsi- 
fiers. Mr. Kinman, a native of Dal- 
las, Texas, will make his headquar- 
ters in that city. He has taken over 
the territory formerly covered by the 
late O. B. Thompson. 

& 

Rodger D. Knight, Jr., president of 
the Campbell-Sell Baking Co., Den- 
ver, has been elected second vice 
president of the Denver Convention 
and Tourist Bureau. 


Frank Voiello, who has been han- 
dling semolina for the Commander 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, in the New 
York market for many years, has re- 
tired from business and the account 
is taken over by the Chinski Trading 
Co., with Ernest Horstmann special- 
izing in the sale of the product. 


Roy K. Durham, technical director 
of the Millers National Federation, 
attended a meeting of the research 
committee of the Association of Op- 
erative Millers at Kansas City on 
March 24-25, 

* 


Ralph C. Sowden, president and 
general manager of the New Era 
Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, 
was in Minneapolis last week to see 
friends and business connections. He 
has been in Rochester, Minn., with 
Mrs. Sowden, who is being treated 
at the Mayo Clinic for a heart ail- 


‘Mills, 


ment which developed unexpectedly 
three weeks ago. Her progress is re- 
ported as satisfactory and a return 
home is hoped for shortly. 


B. N. Wilcox, manager at Omaha 
for Goffe & Carkener, Inc., visited 
the company headquarters in Kansas 
City last week. 

® 


Orville A. Keeler, secretary-treas- 
urer and general manager, Wolf 
Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas, vis- 
ited the Kansas City Board of Trade 
last week. 

e 


R. C. Brown, bakery sales service 
representative for Swift & Co., has 
been transferred from St. Paul to 
Chicago. 

* 


A number of executives of King 
Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, are 
vacationing at southern points. Henry 
E. Kuehn, vice president and co- 
manager, and Mrs. Kuehn are vaca- 
tioning in Gulfport, Miss. Lester 
Swanson, district sales manager of 
the durum department, is vacation- 
ing with Mrs. Swanson at Fort Laud- 
erdale, Fla. Paul Sather, western 
division sales manager, and Mrs. 
Sather are absorbing Florida sun- 
shine at St. Petersburg. 


Jack Finney, Finney’s’ Bakery, 
Greenville, Texas, was recently elect- 
ed president of his local Rotary Club. 


William M. Steinke, vice president 
and co-manager, King Midas Flour 
Minneapolis, announced the 
arrival of his first grandchild coin- 
cident with the coming of spring 








CAKE FOR DUNWOODY’S BIRTHDAY—The Baking School of Dun- 
woody Industrial Institute made a special birthday cake in honor of the 
institute’s 35th birthday, which it is celebrating this year. On hand when 
the cake was presented were the only remaining members of the original 
board of trustees appointed by William Hood Dunwoody, founder of the 
industrial school. In the above photograph taken by the Minneapolis 
Sunday Tribune, left to right, are John Crosby and Charles C. Bovey, 
both directors of General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Edward Decker, re- 
tired from the Northwest Bancorporation, Minneapolis, and A. J. Vander 
Voort, head of the Dunwoody Baking School. 


March 21. Marilyn Joyce, the 7%-lb. 
new arrival, is the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. William C. Steinke. The 
junior Mr. Steinke is affiliated with 
Peavey Elevators, Minneapolis. 


Herman Steen, vice president of 
the Millers National Federation, Chi- 
cago, has returned to his office fol- 
lowing a two-week vacation in 
Florida. 

* 


Louis Zehe, owner of Zehe’s Bak- 
eries, Erie, Pa., gave a talk on con- 
ditions in Germany at a meeting of 
the Lions Club of Erie March 22. 
Mr. Zehe recently returned from a 
trip to Germany. He illustrated his 
talk with colored movies. 


Charles T. Fuchs, president of the 
Fuchs Baking Co., South Miami, Fla., 
has recovered enough to use crutches 
and is able to get around satisfac- 
torily. Mr. Fuchs broke his ankle 
while on a hunting trip in the Ever- 
glades. 

. 


Victor H. Engelhard, vice presi- 
dent and advertising director of Bal- 
lard & Ballard Co., Inc., Louisville, 
has been named to head the 1949 
Community Chest fund raising cam- 
paign in Louisville. Mr. Engelhard 
has been active in Chest work since 
1919. 

a 


W. A. Swain, Atlanta, representa- 
tive for the International Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, accompanied by Mrs. 
Swain, spent the week-end of March 
25 in Tampa, Fla. Mr. and Mrs. 
Swain joined W. H. O’Keefe, retired 
member of the milling firm, and Mrs. 
O’Keefe, who are vacationing in 
Florida. 

&% 


Grady Wheeler, Atlanta, manager 
of the south Atlantic sales division, 
Burrus Mill & Elevator Co., called 
on the family flour trade in West 
Virginia and North Carolina recently. 


J. W. Fitzsimmons, head of the 
William Kelly Milling Co., grain de- 
partment, Hutchinson, Kansas, re- 
cently took a two-day trip to the 
hospital for a tonsillectomy. 


David D. Vaughan, Bemmels- 
Vaughan, Chicago flour brokerage, 
has returned from a several weeks’ 
vacation trip in Biloxi, Miss. 


Harry E. Marshall, in charge of the 
millfeed department, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, has returned from 
a three weeks’ vacation in Texas and 
adjoining states. 

* 


William Alex Perry, former Buffa- 
lo manager of the General Baking 
Co., Buffalo, and Mrs. Perry will 
celebrate their golden wedding anni- 
versary March 30, at a Buffalo church 
of which Mr. Perry is former chair- 
man of the board. Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Perry are active in Masonic circles. 
They have three children, one son 
and two married daughters. 




























































































































Walter B. Brown 


W. B. BROWN, HEAD OF 
VICTOR CHEMICAL, DIES 


CHICAGO — Walter Burrows 
Brown, 74, president of the Victor 
Chemical Works here, died March 
21 at a local hospital. 

Mr. Brown was born at Grand De- 
tour, Ill., April 23, 1874, and was a 
graduate of the University of Illinois 
in 1897. He received his master’s de- 
gree in chemistry from Illinois in 
1905. 

He was assistant to the New York 
state chemist at Buffalo from 1897 to 
1899; assistant chemist of the Chi- 
cago & North Western Railway in 
Chicago from 1899. to 1900, and chief 
chemist at Morris & Co., Chicago 
from 1900 to 1903. 

In 1903 he joined Victor Chemical 
Works at chief chemist and superin- 
tendent at Chicago Heights, Ill. He 
held this position until 1910 when he 
became assistant general manager. 
In 1916 he was appointed vice presi- 
dent of the company and in 1919 
elected a director and executive vice 
president. He had been president and 
chief executive officer since Janu- 
ary, 1947. 

Mr. Brown was a member of the 
American Chemical Society, Ameri- 
can Institute of Chemical Engineers, 
Society of Chemical Industry (Lon- 
don), and the executive committee 
of the Manufacturing Chemists Assn. 
He was a Mason, a member of the 
University Club of Chicago and the 
Chemists Club of New York. 





Wheat Pact 





(Continued from page 33) 


ment is to be made as prevail gen- 
erally between them at that time. If 
no trade relations have hitherto ex- 
isted between the exporting country 
and the importing country concerned 
and if those countries fail to agree 
on the currency in which payment 
is to be made, the council shall decide 
the issue.” 

“In case of disagreement between 
an exporting country and an import- 
ing country on the quantity of wheat- 
flour to be included in a particular 
transaction being negotiated in com- 
pliance with the council’s decision 
or on the relation of the price of such 
wheat-flour to the minimum prices 
of wheat grain specified in or de- 
termined . . or on the conditions 
on which the wheat grain and/or 
wheat-flour shall be bought and sold, 


the matter shall be referred to the 
council for decision.” 


Prices Designated ; 
The agreement fixes ceiling an 
flour prices between which transac- 
tions are to be concluded, When re- 
quested to do so the exporting coun- 
try must sell at the maximum price 
the quantity it has guaranteed to 
deliver. When requested to do so 
the importing country must purchase 
at the minimum price the quantity 
it has guaranteed to buy. 
These basic minimum and maxi- 
mum prices are: 


Crop year Minimum Maximum 
August-July— 
a eee $1.50 $1.80 
wl SR $1.40 $1.80 
DES: <cesckyous $1.30 $1.80 
SOURCES Mivacabsee $1.20 $1.30 
Basic minimum and maximum 


prices are fixed in Canadian currency 
per bushel, at the parity for the Ca- 
nadian dollar ruling on March 1, 1949, 
for No. 1 Manitoba Northern wheat 
in bulk in store Fort William-Port 
Arthur. (Fort William and Port Ar- 
thur are twin Canadian cities locat- 
ed on Lake Superior.) Equivalent 
prices will operate for wheats of 
other grades and at various markets 
in each exporting country. Transac- 
tions in wheat flour under the agree- 
ment will take place at prices con- 
sistent with the prices fixed for 
wheat. (A table of equivalent prices 
under the pact appeared on page 10 
of the March 22 issue of The North- 
western Miller.) 

Any country is free to buy or sell 
any additional wheat from or to any 
country it desires and at any price 
it desires. Furthermore, under the 
agreement, exporters have no obliga- 
tion to sell wheat unless buyers offer 
the ceiling price, and importers have 
no obligation to buy wheat unless 
exporters offer it at the floor price. 

Countries engaging in trade out- 
side the agreement will obviously 
be at pains, however, to protect their 
ability to live up fully to the agree- 
ment. 

The signatory governments ex- 
pressly reserve to themselves com- 
plete liberty of action in the deter- 
mination and administration of their 
domestic agricultural and price poli- 
cies, but they will endeavor to op- 
erate these policies in such a way as 
not to impede the free movement 
of prices of wheat in international 
trade between the maximum price 
and the minimum price. 

Table 1 shows the participating 
importing countries, together with 
their guaranteed purchases. Table 2 
shows the participating exporting 
countries, together with their guar- 
anteed sales. (See page 33.) 


Other Provisions Made 


Provided that the governments of 
importing countries responsible for 
not less than 70% of the guaranteed 
purchases and the governments of 
exporting countries responsible for 
not less than 8% of the guaranteed 
sales have accepted the agreement 
by July 1, 1949, the administrative 
provisions of the agreement go into 
effect on that date. The council is 
to fix a date which shall not be later 
than Sept. 1, 1949, on which the op- 
erating sections of the agreement 
shall enter into force between those 
governments which have accepted it. 

This arrangement is made so as 
to allow the new International Wheat 
Council created under the agreement 
to meet early in July and work out 
administrative procedures prepara- 
tory to the agreement’s becoming 
fully effective. 

The government of the U.S. will 
convene in the U.S. the first meet- 
ing of the newly-created council early 
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in July. At that meeting the council 
will select its temporary seat. The 
permanent seat will be fixed in con- 
sultation with the appropriate organs 
and agencies of the United Nations. 

Each country which ratifies the 
agreement will hold membership on 
the new council, and may appoint 
one delegate and one alternate, to- 
gether with any number of advisers 
desired. The Food sand Agriculture 
Organization, the International Trade 
Organization, the Interim Coordinat- 
ing Committee for International Com- 
modity Arrangements, and such oth- 
er intergovernmental organizations 
as the council may decide, are each 
entitled to have one nonvoting repre- 
sentative at meetings of the council. 


Comments on Changes 


In commenting on the pact, Wal- 
lace W. Hyde, manager of the for- 
eign division of Cargill, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, pointed out that two of the 
three surety provisions of the 1948 
agreement which worked against the 
exporting nations have been eliminat- 
ed in the new agreement. Mr. Hyde 
served on the price-equivalent sub- 
committee which helped in the formu- 
lation of the pact. 

The eliminated provisions are: 

1. The requirement that exporting 
nations must carry over minimum 
stocks from year to year. 

2. The prohibition against the ex- 
porting nations conducting a “nu- 
tritional”’ or charity program unless 
approval is first received from the 
International Wheat Council. 

The third surety, which has been 
carried over in substance into the 
new agreement, can be interpreted 
to outlaw the government’s price sup- 
port program, Mr. Hyde noted. It 
stipulates that no nation will un- 
dertake a domestic farm program 
that will impede the free fluctuation 
of grain prices. (Reference is made 
to this in the above summary of the 
agreement.) 

Concerning the clause permitting 
private international wheat trade, 
Mr. Hyde said he thought the clause 
gives only “lip service” to private 
trade. 

“There was nothing in last year’s 
agreement to prohibit private trad- 
ing,” he said. “There is nothing in 
this year’s to force private trad- 
ing.” 

He predicted that the federal gov- 
ernment would continue to handle 
most of the U.S. wheat exports. 

Mr. Hyde noted the following es- 
cape clauses, only the first of which 
works in favor of the exporting na- 
tions: 

1. An exporter can escape its 
quota if it has an unexpectedly short 
crop. 

2. An importing nation can de- 
fault on its import quota if it lacks 
foriegn exchange. 

3. An importing nation can default 
if it fears an invasion of its terri- 
tory. 

4. Any nation can drop out of 
the program if the agreement is 
amended. 


Notes Higher Floor 


Charles F. Brannan, secretary of 
agriculture, pointed out that while 
the ceiling price in the pact is 20¢ 
bu. lower than in the 1948 agree- 
ment, the floor price is 10¢ higher 
for the next four years than was 
provided in the old pact. If a world 
wheat surplus develops, he said, that 
increase in the floor will be extreme- 
ly beneficial to U.S. farmers. 

Mr. Brannan listed these three 
basic reasons why he feels the agree- 
ment is of great benefit to farmers: 

1. U.S. growers will have a guar- 
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——————EEE—EE ee 
PENNSYLVANIA BILL ON 
BREAD WEIGHTS 

HARRISBURG, PA.—A bill has 
been introduced in the Pennsylvania 
state legislature which would require 
a weight statement on bread and oth- 
er baked products. The legislation— 
H.7338 — has been referred to the 
House Committee on State Govern- 
ment. It is sponsored by the State 
Department of Internal Affairs and 
the Bureau of Weights and Measures. 


anteed outlet for more than 168 
million bushels, which when added 
to the amounts obligated to the oc- 
cupied zones will reach more than 
300 million bushels a year. . 

2. It will complement the do- 
mestic wheat program. It is difficult 
to support the price at home should 
world prices fall to very low levels. 
The agreement puts a floor under 
the foreign price for much of the ex- 
port wheat, and to the extent that 
the government finds it necessary to 
support the domestic price of wheat, 
the agreement will considerably re- 
duce the cost of that operation. 

3. The pact, if put into operation, 
will set a pattern of international 
cooperation that also should work 
with other commodities. 

Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion committees now are studying the 
possibility of negotiating similar 
agreements for cotton, corn and oth- 
er coarse grains, it was revealed. 


¥v ¥ 
Europeans Express Doubt 


LONDON — European opinion on 
the final terms of the Internatioral 
Wheat Agreement considers that it 
is by no means certain that they 
can be made effective since so much 
is left in doubt. 

Observers point out that the terms 
are partially bound up with the USS. 
internal price policy, which may not 
be sustained on the present basis 
indefinitely. Further, it only applies 
to part of the world’s trade since 
Russia and the Argentine remain out- 
side while not all the trade of the 
exporters who come into the agree- 
ment is covered by the proposed 
price arrangements. Attention is fo- 
cused primarily on Canada’s weak- 
ened bargaining position by the pos- 
sibility that ECA funds may not be 
available for British purchases of 
Canadian wheat. 

A predominating view among trad- 
ers in general is that ratification 
of the agreement will provide yet 
another obstruction to the return 
of trade to private channels. 

v ¥ 
Canadians Face Problem 

OTTAWA — If the International 
Wheat Agreement is ratified and be- 
comes operative in August it is 0- 
ing to pose something of a prob- 
lem for the Canadian government. 
The pact for the year 1949-50 has 
set a ceiling price of $1.80 bu. and 
a floor of $1.50. This will leave a 50¢ 
margin between the $2 bu. Can:da 
will obtain from the U.K. for her 
contract delivery of 140 million bush- 
els and another 60 million she would 
supply under the international agrce- 
ment. : 

The question now comes up as to 
whether the government will con- 
tinue to tie the domestic price of 
wheat to the British contract or sell 
to the miller at the new world price. 

¥ ¥ 
Australians Hint Opposition 


LONDON—Australian wheat grow- 
ers may oppose government ratifica- 
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tion of the International Wheat 

t. The Australian Wheat 

Growers Federation has protested 

Australia being forced into 

what is described as an untenable 

position under the terms of the new 
nt. 

Officials have pointed out that ac- 
ceptance of a price of $1.80 bu. will 
mean a loss to the Australian grow- 
ers of almost 60¢ bu., and it is con- 
sidered that the price should have 
been fixed at the more reasonable 
figure of $2 bu. The federation also 
contends that India and other east- 
ern markets should be reserved for 
Australia. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AMF REPORTS HIGHER 
1948 SALES AND NET 


<— 


Net Income for Year Totaled $1,722,- 
000, Compared with $1,521,000 in 
1947, Annual Report Discloses 


NEW YORK—Net sales, rentals 
and royalties of American Machine 
& Foundry Co. in 1948 amounted to 
$25.782,000, compared with $25,051,- 
000 in 1947, Morehead Patterson, 
AMF chairman, has disclosed in his 
annual report to stockholders. 

Net income for the year totaled 
$1,722,000, compared with $1,521,000 
in 1947, exclusive of the $605,000 
nonrecurring profit from the sale of 
the company’s plants reported in net 
income for 1947. 

After deduction of dividends on 
the company’s 3.90% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock, earnings per common 
share amounted to $1.40 in 1948, 
against $1.20 per share in 1947, ex- 
clusive of the 1947 plant-sale non- 
recurring profit. 

During the year, AMF paid a total 
of 80¢ in common dividends, the rate 
which has been maintained for the 
past 11 years. These disbursements 
represent the 22nd year of uninter- 
rupted payments. 


———“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MODERNIZATION PROGRAM 
AT WILLIAM KELLY PLANT 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — The 
William Kelly Milling Co. has begun 
an extensive modernization program 
in its “B” mill. New packaging ma- 
chinery, bulk storage tanks and 
other modern equipment is being in- 
Stalled. P. H. Baum, vice president 
in charge of sales, said the work 
probably will not be completed for 
six weeks. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 











L. A. BAKERS TO MEET 


LOS ANGELES—The annual in- 
Stallation dinner dance of the Master 
Bakers Retail Association of Los An- 
geles County will be held April 2 
at the Potrero House, Inglewood 
Country Club. The affair will honor 
the outgoing officers and the recently 
Seated members. The last dinner 
dance held at the country club at- 
tracted a gathering of over 400 bak- 
ers and allied friends. 


———BREAD (6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT SUPPLIES DOWN 

WINNIPEG — Visible supplies of 
Canadian wheat in all positions con- 
tinue to shrink, and for the week 
ended March 17, totaled 137,712,000 
bu., compared with 140,294,000 the 
Week previous and 94,834,000 a year 
ago. The current total includes just 
less than 9,500,000 bu. durum grades, 
Compared with slightly less than 4 
Million bu. a year ago. 
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with 


their own material, such as: 


FLOUR— 
Packaging Laws 
Production : 
Exports and Imports 
World Import Duties 


BAKING — 


State Baking Laws 


List of Industrial Movies 
List of Baking Schools 


Census Report 


List of Largest Bakeries 


GRAIN — 
Wheat Standards 
Corn Standards 
Contract Grades 
Elevator Capacity 


FEEDS — 


Rules Governing Feed Trade 
Definitions of Grain Byproducts 


Feedstuffs Analysis Table 
Farm Animal Population 


State Laws 


FOREIGN — 


Regulations 


Bleaching Flour, Self-Rising Flour 


Packaging 


Here is your chance to 
get this great help to 
your business, while 
copies are available. 
Write now, using this 
blank for your order. 
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COUPON 
TODAY 
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Soon to be ready. Available to 
readers of The Northwestern 
Miller, with issue of April 26, 
1949, and sold separately at $1 
per copy. 


This edition continues and expands the valu- 
able statistical and informational service re- 
specting crops, production, regulations, etc., 
for which the Almanack has always been well 
known. The year’s important events are re- 
viewed and much valuable material is brought 
together in this one easy-to-use volume to be 
kept for reference use throughout the year. 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Flour business in the South- 
west last week was helped by a revival 
of export demand which gave some mills 
in the area badly needed April running 
time. Very few additional domestic sales 
were reported, however, and business in 
that category fell below the previous week’s 
total. 

Sales in the Southwest last week aver- 
aged 40% of capacity, the largest percent- 
age since the week ending Jan. 29, 1949. 
Of the total, 66% was for export, bearing 
out the point that domestic sales were in 
a smaller quantity than the previous week. 
The week's figure compares with 29% the 
previous week and 43% a year ago. 

Domestic flour business continued in .a 
semi-demoralized state. Practically all busi- 
ness with bakers was done on an immedi- 
ate basis. It appeared that size of orders, 
date of shipment or size of the customer 
had little bearing on price, for most sales, 
regardless of former differentials, were go- 
ing at extremely low levels. No improve- 
ment in the price structure came last week, 
but, on the other hand, the situation was 
no worse. 

Bakers ordered out occasional cars for 
this or next week shipment. Orders for 
beyond 30-day shipment were almost un- 
heard of. Shipping directions were fair 
from the bakery trade. 

The low price fever struck the family 
trade last week and also spread to quality 
cake flours. Reductions of 10 to 30¢ sack 
were announced in these types of flours by 
nationally advertised brands. Demand was 
only fair, and business was rather slow. 
There was some improvement in cracker 
flour sales, but, again, prices were unre- 
munerative. 

First clears were again stronger, due to 
the comparatively intense export interest. 
Activity in .70% ash flour markets was 
the strongest in more than a month, due to 
inquiry from Italy and Holland. In the 
preceding week Norway was the buyer. 

Of the eight mills which sold flour for 
April shipment to Italy, the aggregate 
amount of the purchases could be ground 
in the Southwest. Three cargoes of .70% 
ash flour were booked by the Italians on 
the basis of $4.58 osnaburgs, Gulf. 

The Netherlands booked approximately 
350,000 sacks of .70% ash flour during the 
week, most of it being acquired at $5.53, 
c.if., Rotterdam. Much of the business 
was scattered among smaller mills in the 
Southwest. Some was booked early as low 
as $5.45. By the week-end Dutch import- 
ers had covered most of their April re- 
quirements, one half of the May needs and 
a third of June. 

Operations were slightly improved in 
Kansas City last week as the eight mills 
in the city produced 314,924 sacks. The 
output represented 77% of rated capacity, 
compared with 73% the previous week and 
85% a year ago. 

Quotations March 26, carlots, Kansas 
City, cottons: hard winter bakery short 
patent $5.10@5.35, standard patent $5@5.30, 
straight $4.95@5.25; established brands of 
family flours $5.85@6.65, first clears $3.65@ 
3.75, second clears $3.30@3.40, 1% ash 
clears and higher $3@3.20; soft wheat short 
patent $6.70@6.80, straight $5.15@5.25, cake 
flour $6,.40@6.70. 

One mill reports domestic business fair, 
one quiet, one slow, three dull. 

Wichita: Operating time in Wichita mills 
dropped to four days last week. Domestic 
sales declined to average 15%, compared 
with 55% the preceding week. No export 
sales were reported. Shipping directions 
were poor. Prices were unchanged, com- 
pared with the previous week. 

Texas: There was no improvement in 
demand last week; Texas mills participated 
to some extent in the export sales to Hol- 
land and Italy, but aside from that, busi- 
ness was limited to domestic outlets, both 
family and bakers flour, and only for im- 
mediate shipment. Sales totaled around 15% 
of capacity. Operations were 50 or 60% of 
capacity. 

Prices are about unchanged. Quotations 
March 26, cottons: family flour, extra high 
patent $6.40@6.60, high patent $6.10@6.30; 
standard bakers, plain $5.65@5.75. Clears 





are pretty well cleaned up and firm at $4.30 
@4.50, all delivered TCP. 
Salina: Flour business has been rather 


quiet the past week, with prices about 
unchanged. Shipping directions are show- 
ing some improvement. 

Hutchinson: The buyers’ market continued 
in effect last week, with limited new busi- 
ness closed at unsatisfactory prices as a 
rule. The trade was willing to take ad- 
vantage of the low backlog, which makes 
mills eager to obtain running time. New 
business was entirely for spot or nearby 
shipment, mostly small replacement lots. 
Operations were at a slightly higher level. 
Prices were firm. 

Omaha: Flour sales were stagnant again 
last week and mills continued to slow down 
their operations. Local mills averaged four 
days. Outstate mills operated on a 2% to 
3 days a week schedule. Again, milling 
production executives took advantage of 


the buyers’ holdoff by making needed re- 
pairs and improvements. 

Export buying also was at an all-time 
low. Millers had predicted a buying spree 
toward the end of March. However, there 
were no visible signs that their prediction 
would materialize. 

A sprinkling of family flour was pur- 
chased by jobbers and small contract buy- 
ers. Inquiry was nil. Quotations remained 
the same as the previous week. 

Oklahoma City: Quotations March 26, car- 
lots: family short patent $6.30, standard 
patent $5.50; bakery, unenriched short pat- 
ent $5.50, standard patent $5.40, straight 
grade $5.30; truck lots 35¢ higher on all 
grades. 

THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: Spring wheat flour trade in 
the Northwest was very light last week, 
with all classes of domestic buyers cagey 
about prices and millers unable to meet 
the keen competition on export business 
to Holland and Italy. 

The price situation again was highly 
competitive, as mills exerted efforts to re- 
plenish dwindling order backlogs. An easier 
wheat price, coupled with continued firm 
millfeed credits, made -it possible for mills 
to lower spring wheat flour quotations by 
about 20¢ sack as compared with the pre- 
vious week. The lower basis did little to en- 
courage bookings to either the bakery or 
family trade, however, and sales for the 
week amounted to only 39% of capacity. 
This compared with 80% the previous week 
and 27.9% a year ago. 

Individual orders were generally of small 
size, representing actual nearby needs of 
bakers. This policy continues on the part 
of both small and large bakers and is the 
result of the virtually universal opinion 
that prices are more likely to slump as 
the niew crop approaches, rather than to 
advance. Directions on old orders are only 
fair, with some plants reporting them de- 
cidedly quiet. As a résult, mill operations 
range from a tight three days a week 
to six days. 

Minneapolis mills operated at 52% of 
capacity last week, against 58% the pre- 
vious week and 69% a year ago. For the 
entire Northwest, last week’s operations 
were 64%, against 66% the previous week 
and 72% a year ago. Shipments of flour 
from Northwest mills last week were 72% of 
capacity, as compared with 77% a year 
ago. 

Family flour trade was quiet, but interest 
in clears showed improvement and values 
of the latter were a little firmer. 

Quotations March 28: standard patent 
$5.20@5.40, short patent $5.40@5.60, high 
gluten $5.50@5.70, established brands of 
family flour, enriched $6.80, first clear $4.90 
@5.20, second clear $3.50@4.35, whole wheat 
$5.20@5.40 sacked, Minneapolis, cottons. 

Duluth: Flour sales the past week were 
very slow. Buyers showed no interest in 
making bookings. Mill representatives report 
that the trade in general is awaiting more 
stable prices before entering the market, 
even for a small quantity of flour. Ship- 
ping directions were adequate. Export sales 
were nil. - 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: It was another quiet week for 
local flour distributors. Bakers bought spar- 
ingly, and did not change their policy of 
buying only enough flour to cover their 
current needs. Buying was purely of routine 
character, chiefly in one and two carlots. 
Directions were freer. Family flour con- 
tinued quiet, and sales were scattered. 
Deliveries were only fair. 

Quotations March 26: spring top patent 
$5.30@5.73, standard patent $5.20@5.63, first 
clear $4.65@5.30; family flour $7.05; hard 
winter short patent $5.10@5.55, 95% patent 
$5 @5.40, first clear $4.40; soft winter short 
patent $5.90@6.60, standard patent $5.20@ 
6.35, first clear $5.40@5.75. 


St. Louis: Mills of this area say new 
flour bookings are exceedingly slow. Buy- 
ing continues in carlots with a scattering 
of orders for 120-, 60- and 30-day ship- 
ment. Buyers in general are just taking 
eare of their immediate and nearby wants. 
There is a fair demand for the higher 
grades of clears, but there is none for the 
lower proteins. Prices are 5¢ bag lower. 
Jobbers report practically no change from 
the past week. Bakers are taking carlots 
and truck loads for present use, with an 
occasional booking for 30-day shipment. 
Shipping instructions are rather slow. Prices 
for hard and soft patent and clears are 5¢ 
higher to 5¢ lower. Spring wheat patent 
and clears 5¢ bag off. 

Central states mills report not much 
change. Buyers are booking for immediate 
and nearby wants, with an occasional 30- 
day shipment. Bakers prefer to sit on the 
sidelines. Prices for hard and soft patents 
and clears are 5¢ higher to 5¢ lower. 

Quotations, St. Louis, March 26, in 100- 
lb. cottons: family top patent $5.95, ordi- 
nary $5.15; top hard $6.85, ordinary $5.25; 
bakers flour, cake $5.90, pastry $4.95, soft 
straight $5.10, soft clears $4.15; hard win- 
ter short patent $5.40, standard patent 
$5.20, clears $4.20; spring wheat short pat- 
ent $5.50, standard $5.40, clears $5.20. 

Toledo: The sale of flour is very slow, 
hand-toe-mouth buying. seeming to possess 
all branches of the trades served—bakers, 
jobbers and dealers—and housewives. The 
impression is quite general that lower prices, 
even substantially lower, may be expect- 


ed. Mills'‘are in need of new sales for 
immediate shipment to maintain current re- 
duced rates of operation. The effective 
consumptive demand and requirement for 
flour does not give all the mills satisfactory 
operation all the time. 

The Toledo bid for No. 2 soft red wheat, 
March 26, for 39%¢ rate points to New 
York, was $2.23 with some mills not bidding. 

EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: There is very little activity in 
sales with the trade content to wait until 
pressing neéds force repurchasing. A few 
have covered requirements for a few weeks 
ahead, but many others, are buying from 
week-to-week in small amounts. While 
prices are shaded around 10¢ sack from last 
week, the reduction did not create a desire 
to buy. Many of the trade, apparently, will 
not come into the market under present 
conditions except under cuts of substan- 
tial proportions such as occurred a few 
weeks ago. Directions, on the other hand, 
are quite good, with mills’ running time 
improved over the preceding week and with 
a fair run assured. for awhile. the family 
trade is somewhat better than the bakery, 
but not spectacularly s0. Export  busi- 
ness continues dull. 

Quotations March 26, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $7.25@7.35, high gluten $5.85@5.90, 
standard $5.75@5.80, first clear $5.50@5.55; 
hard winter standard $5.70@5.75, first clear 
$5.40@5.45; soft winter short patent $5.45 
@5.50, straight $5.30@5.35, first clear $4.30 
@ 4.35. 

New York: Scattered, hand-to-mouth flour 
buying was done last week by all branches 
of the trade. Chain bakers took small 
amounts of flour for prompt shipment and 
jobbers’ light takings reflected their pur- 
chases of a few weeks ago, when prices 
dropped suddenly. With no current induce- 
ment, the volume of business was small. 
Buyers continued to look for lower levels 
and chain bakers, particularly, put their 
point of interest well below quotations, 
Shipping directions to jobbers and small 
bakers continued active, the only indica- 
tion that the plants of the six biggest 
bakers were still inoperative. Clears tight- 
ened and, in general, were offered spar- 
ingly. Cake grades commanded very limited 
interest and southwesterns were also report- 
ed in light sale. 

Quotations showed slight change from the 
close of the previous week. 

Prices March 26: spring family flour 
$7.35, high glutens $6@6.10, standard pat- 
ents $5.75@5.90, clears $5.25@5.50; south- 
western short patents $5.75@5.85, standard 
patents $5.55@5.65; high ratio cakes $6.25@ 
6.90, soft winter straights $5.35@5.75. 

Boston: The local market returned to 
the familiar pattern of dullness following 
the buying splurge that was induced by 
the recent sizable price concessions. Fol- 
lowing an early rise in quotations, the mar- 
ket settled back and at the close of the 
week prices were slightly lower. Springs 
finished about 5¢ lower, while hard winters 
lost a like amount. Soft wheat flours are 
more or less ifregular, although fluctuations 
were narrow. Prices in this group closed 5¢ 
lower to 10¢ higher, the latter applying 
to high ratio flour for small lots. 

Most mill agents reported that inven- 
tories of practically all the bakers were 
replenished and it was very difficult to 
arrange any business beyond immediate 
needs which in most cases meant holding 
supplies at a safe and workable level. 
Shipping directions were reported as rou- 
tine. Confidence in the outlook on the part 
of consumers remains low, with resistance 
thoroughly pronounced in sweet goods. Ru- 
mors of lower bread prices were generally 
regarded as wishful thinking by consumers 
and unfounded by the larger bakers. Buy- 
ers are still of the opinion that prices 
cannot do anything, but go down based 
on current business indices regardless of 
government action. 

Quotations March 26: spring short pat- 
ents $5.95@6.15, standards $5.75@5.95, high 
gluten $5.95@6.15, first clears $5.45@5.65, 
hard winter short patents $5.90@6.10, 
straights $5.55@5.70, Pacific soft wheat flour 
$6.30@6.55, eastern soft winter straights 
$5.40@5.70, high ratio $6.30@6.95, family 
$7.47@7.50. 

Philadelphia: The local flour market is 
manifesting a steady undertone, with most 
members of the trade reporting that busi- 
ness continues at a very slow pace in the 
absence of any development to inspire pur- 
chasing. 

A comparison between prevailing prices 
on the various grades with those of a week 
earlier shows there has been almost no 
movement, with the only variation in the 
list a 5¢ advance in spring first clear 
which some thought had lagged behind 
the rebound from recent lows. 

One of the principal factors in the lack 
of any real demand is the stocking-up opera- 
tions of a majority of the baking trade 
when prices were below current postings 
and a number of mills were giving conces- 
sions on certain grades of flour. 

Those who waited too long in making 
purchases found that the bargain era had 
run its course and are among those re- 
sponsible for the reduced quantities of flour 
now changing hands. An analysis of re- 
ports from the trade shows that the bulk 
of current business is the result of hand- 
to-mouth operations. 

There are some indications that larger 
operators are buy-minded, but some of 
their inquiry of recent days reflects a 
sounding-out of the market since they are 
bidding well below mill prices and not 
getting any bites. 

Soft wheat flours are still dragging along 
in the wake of disappointing retail sales 
of sweet goods and it is noted that the 
volume of these has shrunk further the 
past few weeks in the normal Lenten sea- 
son letdown. Spring family is also a neg- 
lected item despite some redyctions in- 
stituted by grocery chains. 
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There are rumors of some local Participa- 
tion in recent export bookings, but ship- 
ments through this port have been nil for 
some time. 

Quotations March 26: spring family $6.79 
@6.80, high gluten $6.15@6.25, short Patent 
$6.05@6.15, standard $5.95@6.05, first clear 
$5.70@5.80; hard winter short patent $5.99 
@5.90, standard $5.70@5.80; soft winter 
standard $5.15@5.40. 


Pittsburgh: The demand for flour is pic. 
ing up in this district. One salesmanager 
ealling on the bakery trade reports that 
after a two weeks’ tour of the area, he 
observed that bakers are reporting more 
business. Not only that, but they are view. 
ing the future more optimistically. How. 
ever, he states further that 95% of the 
bakers remain bearish on the flour price 
outlook and refuse to be convinced that 
present prices are low or that flour prices 
will move other than in a downward spira]. 


Reports on flour sales continue spotty, 
Some representatives report good business 
in hand-to-mouth buying over a wide ter- 
ritory. Commitments remain limited to 3 
days and a car is the largest order op- 
tainable. But bakers are reflecting the need 
for flours of every type, it is state. pj- 
rections are fair to good. 

Prices edged downward a trifle uring 


the past week. Soft wheat pastry and cake 
flours had wider sale, but remained i: only 
a hand-to-mouth buying status. Famil) flour 
sales are being stimulated by the miners’ 
holiday of the past two weeks as :iiners 
always revert to home baking when there 
is unemployment. Throughout the entire 
territory the grocers advertised family pat- 
ent in many sales events and this de) leted 
stocks so that reordering was done b) both 
jobbers and grocers the past week. Un- 
advertised family flours declined about 5¢ 
and this stimulated some buying. Hov ever, 
the flour picture, while a little more opti- 
mistic, still reflects caution on the part 
of all buyers to stay alerted against being 
caught with any oversupplies shoul the 


anticipated lower flour prices become a 
reality. 
Quotations, March 26, f.o.b. Pitts)urgh 


points, 100-lb. cottons: hard winter Kan- 
sas bakery standard patent $5.46@5.50 me- 
dium patent $5.54@5.60, short patent $5.59 
@5.70; spring wheat standard patent $5.70@ 
5.94, medium patent $5.75@5.99, short patent 
$5.80@6.04; clears $5.28@5.75; high gluten 
$5.84@6.09; family flour, advertised brands 
$6.84@6.94, other brands $6.10@6.44; pastry 
and cake flours $5.25@6.39. 


THE SOUTH 


Atlanta: Dullness continues as the theme 
of new flour business, as all buyers are 
still limiting buying to absolutely neces- 
sary requirements. Incentive to purchase 
for the future is reported as discourag- 
ing and no signs point to a nearby pickup. 


All sides of the trade remain bearish. 
Bakers show little interest and do not 
want to be pushed for directions. They 


are apparently keeping stocks low, because 
when they do order a car or more, they 
want it rushed. 

Wholesale grocers stay on a _ hand-to- 
mouth basis and a car here and there is the 
order of the day. The slightly improved 
demand for cheaper grades of flour con- 
tinues, but this is no sign of a turn in 
that direction. Spring farm work is progress- 
ing and cheaper grades usually go to the 
rural districts at this time of year. Gen- 
erally, family flour trading shows slight 
improvement in spots for a few days and 
then a very dull period follows. 

Blenders remain on a buy-and-ship basis 
and are generally ordering on the market 
to meet outgo from plants. 

Prices were easier with the exception 
of southwestern patents which advanced 
5¢. Spring patents declined 5¢, cake and 
pastry flour 5¢ and family flour 10¢. 

Quotations March 26: spring high gluten 
$6.40@6.55, short patent $6.10@6.25, stand- 
ard patent $6@6.15, first clear $5.25@5.35; 
hard winter short patent $5.80@5.95, stand- 
ard patent $5.70@5.85, first clear $4.15@ 
4.255 hard winter family flour $6.20@7.30; 
soft wheat family flour $6.50@7.70; soft 
wheat first clear $4.15@4.25; pastry flour 
$5.30@5.45; cake flour $6.25@6.65;  self- 
rising 12@13¢ sack over plain. 

New Orleans: Flour sales are showing 
some improvement, although buyers are 
maintaining a very conservative attitude 
towards purchasing for other than nearby 
shipment. The volume of sales remains 
about 50% of normal level. Sales con:um- 
mated are mostly for small lots for imn edi- 
ate and prompt delivery and this, in  on- 
junction with the hesitancy of the bakers 
and jobbers to purchase, is bringing out 
keen competition on prices of equivzalent 
grades of flour, particularly on hard win- 
ters. Northern springs are slightly more 
competitive and some round lots are bving 
sold for prompt shipment, mostly due to 
the expiration of contracts and the ex- 
haustion of stocks. Pacific Coast soft .vin- 
ters are in poor demand, handicappe: by 
the differential over midwestern. Sale~ oD 
the latter type are being made in lim ited 
volume to the cracker and cookie bakers. 
whose stocks are almost depleted, mostly 
for quick shipment. Shipping directions are 
picking up somewhat. There is a notice able 
increase of export sales to both Euro)ea? 
and South American countries for the bal- 
ance of March and April shipment, ex-(‘ulf 
The Netherlands is buying for April- May 
deliveries to Gulf, mostly 80% extra tion 
flour. The Italian Technical Delegation 
also is buying 80% flour in osnaburgs and 
booking for next month’s shipment. | /our 
going to the Americas is mostly for fill- 
in orders. 

Quotations March 26, carlots, deliv: red. 
packed in 100-Ib. multiwall papers: /:ard 
winter bakery short patent $5.30@>5.4. 
standard $5.15@5.30, first clear $4.10@:.40: 
spring wheat bakery short patent $5.70@ 
5.85, standard $5.55@5.70, first clear $5.10@ 
5.15, high gluten $5,90@6.10; soft wheat 
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patent $5.50@6, straight $5@5.25, first 
$4.45@4.65, high gluten cake $5.75@ 
c Coast cake $6.60@6.80, pastry 
all rail basis. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Je: Flour activity is extremely lim- 
ited; Several interior mills are shut down. 
tic interest is light and there is no 
export business. Prices March 26: family 
patent $7, bluestem $6.03, bakery $6.08, 
pastry $5.80. - 

Portland: Flour mill operations continue 
at low ebb, with some interior mills still 
closed and terminal mill operations at about 
half capacity. There has been no govern- 
ment booking for weeks and other export 
pusiness is limited. There is little hope 
ef increased operations as the government 
has given no indication of coming into the 
market. Rather, the intimations have been 
to the contrary. Domestic bookings also 
are very poor. Tendency on the part of 
bakers and wholesalers is to book for two 
to three weeks’ supplies at a time, with 
inventories being held at a low level. Con- 
sumer trade is slow. Buyers have little 
confidence in prices. 

Quotations March 





dear 


; Pacifi 
fossa 6.05, 


26: high gluten $6.10, 
all Montana $6, fancy hard wheat clears 
$5.95, bluestem bakers $5.95, cake $6.65, 
pastry $5.90, whole wheat 100% $5.60, gra- 
ham $5.45, cracked wheat $5.45. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: There is no change in 
the milling position from last week. Mills 
are operating fewer units and are working 
four to five days weekly instead of six 
which was the rule the last few years. 
Removal of subsidy on wheat for domestic 
consumption is causing some reaction in 
the trade as the whole price structure 
will have to undergo revision. Buying is at 
a standstill and will be for a few days 
until adjustments are made. 

Quotations March 26: top patent springs 
for use in Canada $10.70 bbl., seconds 
$10.20, bakers $10.10, in 98’s cotton, mixed 
ears with 10¢ added for cartage where 
used. Export to Class 2 countries: high 
protein spring wheat flour $5.35 per 100-lb. 
packed in 140’s jutes, f.a.s. eastern Canada 
ports, net cash. For export to U.K., gov- 
ernment regulation flour $14.50 per 280-lb. 
for shipment to end of March, $14.15 per 
280-lb. for shipment to end of June, Hali- 
fax or St. John. 

Demand for winter wheat flour is still 
slow, but removal of subsidy on spring 
wheat will level out the price difference 
and place this flour in its normal position. 
Quotations, March 26: $10 bbl., secondhand 
jutes, f.o.b. Montreal. 

Winter wheat is available but in poor 
demand. Quotations March 26: $2 bu., f.o.b. 
shipping points. 


Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week was small and went to 
Class 2 destinations, with the aggregate 
less than 43,000 bbl. Domestic trade was 
on @ moderate scale, and supplies were 
sufficient to meet all present requirements. 
Flour prices advanced last week, reflecting 
the withdrawal of the 46%¢ bu. subsidy 
on wheat purchased by mills for domestic 
consumption. Quotations apparently have 
not been established at a definite level, but 
on March 26 top patent springs for delivery 
between Fort William and the British Co- 
lumbia boundary ranged from $11.30 to 
$11.50 cottons; second patents $10.65 to 
$10.80, second patents to bakers $10.15 to 
$10.30. 


Vancouver: The lack of export flour busi- 
ness from this port is causing great con- 
cern to the trade. Outside of a few small 
lots to Manila together with the odd ship- 
ment to Central and South America coun- 
tries, no business has been done or is in 
sight. 

Inability of buyers in “soft currency” 
nations to secure the necessary dollars 
credits is the main reason for the elimina- 
tion of Canadian exports. Most of the buy- 
ers in these countries are continually in- 
quiring for Canadian flour, and it is pre- 
sumed that a good share of the business 
is flowing to Australia or. other sterling 
countries capable of supplying the demand. 

The domestic flour situation was in con- 
fusion during the week as a result of the 
new federal budget. Withdrawal of the 
federal subsidy of 46%¢ bu. on wheat for 
milling was quickly followed by a $2 bbl. 
price advance on western hard wheat grinds 
here. So far no action has been taken 
on either western or eastern soft wheat 
flour. 

The old federal subsidy ranged from 
$1.15@1.25 a 98-lb. bag of flour. Bakers 
Specializing in bread were quick to an- 
hounce that they would have to pass on 
ou increased cost to the consumer, and 
the price of the wrapped loaf was upped 
l¢ late in the week with the expectation 
that a similar jump would-be made in un- 
wrapped varieties, 

Cash car quotations for hard wheat grinds 
in 98's cottons as of March 26: first pat- 
ents $11.15, small lots at $11.65; bakers 
Patents $10.65. Western Pastry was -un- 
changed to the trade at $9.50@9.95 and 
Ontario grinds are around $13. 








Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stock 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 


seed at principal Primary points for the 
week ending March 19, in thousand bushels: 








Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 

Minneapolis. 189 117 117 83 10,285 3,490 

Duluth ..... 0 ee : 2,345 834 
Week ending March 26: 

Minneapolis. 323 136 63 41 10,183 3,323 

Duluth ..,.. 21 11 253 125 2113 839 
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RYE FLOUR MARKETS 





Buffalo: Demand for rye flour is hesi- 
tant and unsteady and the volume of sales 
light. Supplies are adequate. The trend 
is steady. Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo: white 
$4.80@4.85, dark $3.55@3.60, medium $4.65 
@ 4.70. 

Minneapolis: Rye flour trade continues 
strictly hand-to-mouth. Quotations March 
28: pure white $4.10, medium $3.90, dark 
$3.60 sacked, Minneapolis. 


Chicago: Rye flour continues to be sold 
in small amounts only. Directions are fair. 
White patent rye $4.05@4.35, medium $3.75 
@4.15, dark $3.05@3.75. 


St. Louis: Prices declined 5@25¢ bag. 
Sales and shipping directions are fair. Pure 
white $4.50, medium $4.35, dark $3.50, rye 
meal $4. 

Philadelphia: An extremely dull business 
prevails in the local rye market at present. 
Those selling the dark flour to the trade 
report they are experiencing a good bit of 
price resistance in view of the prevailing 
price being well above the recent low. A 
10¢ reduction from last week, dropping the 
March 26 quotation on rye white to $4.40 
@4.50, has failed to uncover any pent-up 
demand, 

Pittsburgh: Although rye flour prices 
seem favorable, only those bakers or job- 
bers in dire need are buying. Demand over 
a wider territory continues, but orders placed 
are for smaller than usual amounts and 
remain on a basis of prompt shipments. 
Rye flour, faney white, No. 1, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh points, $4.15@4.39, medium $3.95@ 
4.19, dark $3.39@3.75, blended $5.54@5.75, 
rye meal $3.75 @3.89. 


New York: Business was light on rye 
flour as prices were above those recently 
paid. Pure white patents $4.25@4.45. 


Portland: Pure dark rye $5, white rye 
$6.35. 


the trend is 
rye, white 


Atlanta: Demand is light, 
up and supplies are ample; 
$4.90@5.10, dark $2.90@3.10. 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada, Fort 
William, Ont., March 17, 1949 (000’s omit- 
ted): 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Fort William and 





Port Arthur 30,297 2,999 1,490 4,206 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster 3,236 228 107 
Churchill ....... 100 a6 
Int., public and 

semi-public ele- 

WED. 0'6 san awa 169 67 1,033 

een ere 33,802 2,999 1,785 5,346 

Year ago ..... 22,326 1,479 9,518 13,039 


Receipts during week ending March 17: 





Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 3,305 198 332 444 
Pacific seaboard. 2,205 44 19 
Int., public and 

semi-public ele- 

VOCRES cocccees 13 19 4 

Wee 5 F501 2s 5,523 198 395 468 


Shipments during week ending March 17: 
Ft. William-Pt. Arthur— 
Rail 





Socewawd ws 206 5 729 465 
Milled or 
processed ... 3 33 51 
Pacific seaboard— 
COOGE. »woviese 1,391 os 
Pe Tee 24 Tt 41 2 
Other terminals* 24 es 9 54 
BORGES civicss vs 1,648 5 812 571 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1, 
1948, to March 17, 1949: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..113,254 11,695 38,543 33,915 


Pacific seaboard. 30,628 «+ 1,455 302 
Churchill ....... 4,468 2 ‘6 _ 
Other terminals* 499 2 502 1,930 


Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1, 


1948, to March 17, 1949: 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 89,620 9,501 41,084 34,065 
Pacific seaboard. 28,859 1,963 328 
Churehill ....... 5,314 : 1 T 
Other terminals* 448 4 522 1,260 


*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 





MILLFEED FUTURES 
The following is a comparison of settling 
prices at Kansas City for March 19 and 26: 


BRAN— March 19 March 26 
March ......:. $52.00@ 52.50 $54.50@ 55.00 
OC. een «+++ @*46.50 47.35@ 47.50 
| ae SES --@*40.75 ....@*42.00 
June 37.75@ 37.85 - - @*39.00 
, or Pye 36.50@ 37.50 37.00@ 38.25 
August ....... 36.00@ 37.00 36.00@ 37.50 

SHORTS— 

March ........ $51.10@ 51.75 §....@ 64.50 
BE dc aatecde 49.50@ 50.00 -+++@*62.50 
SPP 48.30@ 48.60 60.00@ 50.75 
SRD Soicctin 45.75@ 47.50 46.00@ 48.00 
SEE xer0 veces 42.00@ 44.00 42.00@ 43.00 
August ....... 41.25@ 43.25 40.50@ 42.50 
Sales (tons) 780 960 
*Sale. 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 


Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. 


5 12 19 26 
Four mills 24,364 21,877 25,703 *26,476 


*Three mills. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





‘Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 lb.) (Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 Ib.). 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Hard 
Hard 
Hard 
Hard 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Rye 
Rye 
Durum, gran., 


family 
top patent 
high gluten 
short 
standard 
first clear 
winter family 
winter short 
winter standard 


winter family 


winter standard 
winter straight 
winter first clear 
flour, white 
flour, dark 
bulk 


family 
high gluten 
short 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring standard 
Spring first clear 
Hard winter family 
Hard winter short 


Hard winter standard 


Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter family 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter standard 
Soft winter first clear 
Rye flour, white 
Rye flour, dark 
Durum, gran., 


Family patent 
Bluestem 
Bakery grades 
Pastry 


winter first clear 


winter short patent 


Seattle 
$...@7.00 
«.-@6.03 
--+@6.08 
--@5.80 


Chi Kan. City St. Louis Buffalo 
$...@7.05 $...@6.80 §...@... $...@... $7.25@7.35 
56.30@6.73 ...@... re -@ Te ete 
a 5.50@5.70 Sy ay --@... 56.85@5.90 
a see 5.40 @5.60 ey rr . -@5.50 vr eee 
5.20@5.63 5.20@5.40 -@ ..@5.40 5.75@5.80 
4.65@5.30 4.90@5.20 ...@... --@5.20 5.50@5.55 
ae, OP +s oie 5.85 @ 6.65 - - @6.85 i wee 
5.10@5.55 -@. 5.10@5.35 --@5.40 ase @ <0 
-- 5.00@65.40 — Ke 5.00@5.30 -@5.20 5.70@6.75 
of -.-@4,40 -@. 3.65 @ 3.75 -.@4.20 5.40@5.45 

oa ides @. +4 0K ve -@6.95 ...@.... 
-» 5,90@6.60 ~@. 6.70 @6.80 --@... 5.45@5.50 
.. 5.20@6.35 . er ole Se 0 ot @ ices re Se 
“a er. ene -@... 5.16@5.25 -.-@5.10 5.30@5.35 
-» 5.40@5.75 ee Te, ee --@4.15 4.30@4.35 

4.05@4.35 --@4.10 ...@... -@4.50 4.80@4.85 

3.05 @3.75 - -@3.60 ooo @ evs --@3.50 3.55@3.60 
5.20@5.40 ...@65.20 ...@ -@5.75 ...@5.69 
New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
$...@7.35 $6.70@6.80 $...@... $6.84@6.94 $...@... 
6.00@6.10 6.15@6.25 5.95@6.15 5.84@6.09 6.40@6.55 

..-@... 605@6.15 5.95@6.15 5.80@6.04 6.10@6.25 
5.75@5.90 5.95@6.05 5.75@5.95 5.70@5.94 6.00@6.15 
5.25@5.50 5.70@5.80 5.45@5.65 5.28@5.75 5.25@5.35 

eee ens we, Bye Ta SRA cis ---@... 6.20@7.30 
5.75@5.85 5.80@5.90 5.90@6.10 5.59@5.70 5.80@5.95 

.. 6.56@6.65 5.70@5.80 ...@... 5.46@5.5 5.70@ 6.85 
ea +e eee & i --@... eee -@... 4.156@4.25 
ee -+-@... %7.47@7.50 --@... 6,50@7.70 

.35@5.75 ---@... 5.40@5.70 vases e pale 

ie -@ 5.15 @5.40 ee soo Te bis 
2a Py, ee ¢e3 is « sa aco +-@... 4.15@4.25 
4.25@4.45 4.40@4.50 --@... 4.15@4.39 4.90@5.10 
ee oo G24 -@... 3.39@3.75 2.90@3.10 
-« 6.72@6.82 S ee -@. --@56.69 ...@ 
Los Angeles Toronto **Winnipeg 

.@... Spring top patentf.. $...@10.70 $11.50@11.30 
.@ ... Spring second patent -@10.20 10.65@10.80 
+ Spring first clear{ ..@ 8.10 vr. Jo oe 
-@... Spring exports§ -@14.50 --@ 

Ontario soft winterst - @10,00 --+@ 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand jutes. 198-lb. cottons. §280-lb. cottons. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb, sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


St. Louis 


Spring bran 
Hard winter bran .. 
Soft winter bran 
Standard midds.* 


Chicago 


$60.25@61.75 $. 
cco @ wees 


@ 


56.50 @57.50 


Minneapolis 


@ 57.50 


-@ 


52.50@ 53.00 


Kansas City 


54.50@55.00 


Flour midds.f ..... 56.50@58.00 - @53.50 

Red GOS .ccsccsese 56.50@ 59.00 «+++ @54,00 AA Sana 

Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
Spring bran ....... $59.50@60.50 $63.50@64.00 §$....@67.00 
Soft winter bran Ter were are ere Wein are: 
Standard midds.* 57.00 @ 58.00 63.50 @64.00 - @65.00 
Flour midds.t ..... 57.50@58.00 er Ree tt ape 
ROG GOW oo ccccsesee 58.00@58.50 64.50 @ 65.00 - @69.00 

Spring bran Shorts 
WOPORe scsecces $....@59.00 §$....@59.00 
{Winnipeg ....... «ee + @49.25 oe + @52.25 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Ft. William basis. 


-@ 


oa @ cone 


57.00@ 


57.75 


-@'. 


54.25@ 
--@ 


55.25 


‘Pittsburgh 


$63.50@ 
sous @ 
59.504 
63.80@ 
64.80@ 


65.80 
63.80 
64.80 
65.30 


Midds. 
$....@60.00 


Ft. Worth 
one ee oes 
61.00 @63.00 
6, 0.0.6 Pam tee o 
61.00@ 62.00 
Atlanta 
64.00 @ 66.00 
eee -@ fees 
63.00 @64.00 
0 doeG® ova 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 


of Trade in bushels (000’s omitted) on March 19, and corresponding date of 





a year ago: 





-—-Wheat—, -——Corn—, --—Oats——~ -——Rye—~ --Barley— 

1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 

pe Peer 1,725 1,308 1,797 331 509 6 169 483 216 3 
BOOMIGE oa ooo ewe secesas 433 101 371 oe os o% Se o% as os 
BE ‘oaceccveasesss 825 2,426 2,156 158 659 105 62 41 180 446 
GRIGRMO. -Gocecccccess 1,587 1,448 6,125 4,256 335 483 425 108 479 346 
RS Se 11,591 7,472 8,806 383 251 174 31 2 669 1,510 
ie: ee 5,166 5,293 76 90 156 184 14 oe 37 10 
Galveston .......+++: 1,464 1,779 637 as és ee ie es es 
Hutchinson .......... 9,969 10,946 wie ove a’ o's 16 ‘7 2 3 
Indianapolis ......... 721 960 1,064 1,555 81 53 49 10 ous — 
Kansas City ......... 27,224 15,544 384 492 156 41 314 58 95 98 
Milwaukee ........... 67 2 147 21 38 87 xe -. 2,148 4,999 
Minneapolis .......... 3,531 2,145 2,347 1,235 558 939 881 1,220 4,271 7,709 
New Orleans ........ 108 172 908 67 oe 46 ri ee oé o% 
New York ........++++ 1,767 524 92 6 és Ke % 1 ne 3 
CRRGME «0 o00 ce vctstove 13,199 2,141 781 1,765 115 225 38 76 54 220 
POPU oo ccc cccccscccs 290 ee 189 449 as ‘ aé ee “s 40 
Philadelphia ........-. 2,113 974 830 263 373 5 30 6 232 oi 
Sioux City ........... 1,017 20 138 477 113 53 s 2 64 5 
St. Joseph .......--+. 4,345 2,723 676 631 292 518 7 os 10 15 
Se” Perr 2,602 1,743 934 1,274 127 257 17 1 16 10 
Wichita .. cn cccesiese 6,139 4,121 ie os » 17 ae A 3 
WEtale oo cccvvsecs 95,883 61,842 28,456 13,453 3,763 3,243 2,061 2,015 8,473 15,420 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing prices of grain futures 


at leading markets in cents per bushel: 





WHEAT 
7——Minneapolis—, ———— Chicago—-—_ — . --—Kansas City —. 
May July Sept. May July Sept. Dec. May July ‘Sept. 
March 21 ...... 208% 191 186% 214% 187% 187% 187% 201 178% 178% 
March 22 209 191% 187% 214% 188% £188 188% 201 179 178% 
March 23 209% 192% 188% 215 189% 189% 189% 201% 180% 180% 
March 24 ...... 209% 193 188 214% 190% 190 190% 201% 181% 181% 
March 25 ...... 210% 194 189 216 192 191% 192% 202% 182% 183 
March 26 ...... 209% 193 188 214% 190% 190% 190% 200% 181% 181% 
-CORN— - RYE ~ -OATS. 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July May July 
Mar. 21 128% 128% 126% 126 113% 113% 122% 121% 68% 62% 62% 56% 
Mar. 22 130% 129% 127% 125% 114% 113% 123% 122% 68% 62% 62 56% 
Mar. 23 132 131% 128% 126% 115% 114% 125% =123% 68% 62% 62 57.% 
Mar. 24 131% 131% 127% 126% 115% 114% 125% 123% 68% 62% 62% 57% 
Mar. 25 .. 133% 132% 128% 127 116% 115% 126% 124% 69% 63% 62% 58% 
Mar. 26 . 131% 131% 126% 126% 114% 113% 126 123% 68% 62% 62% 67% 
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WANT ADS 

















v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
10¢ per word; minimum charge, $2. 
Add 20¢ per insertion for forwarding 
of replies if keyed to office of pub- 
lication. (Count six words for signa- 
ture.) Situation Wanted advertise- 
ments will be accepted for 5¢ per 
word, $1 minimum. Add 20¢ per in- 
sertion for keyed replies. Display 
Want Ads $6 per inch per insertion. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


v v v 


HELP WANTED 
v 


ACCOUNTANT WITH FLOUR AND FEED 
milling experience, capable of assuming 
chief accountant’s responsibilities. Leading 





mill in southern Minnesota. Salary open. 
Write 10197, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn., giving complete 
details. 





WANTED — EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 
for man to take charge of corn storage 


department of large corn mill. Must be 
experienced in receiving, grading and 
handling of corn in storage. Address 10195, 


The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 





MAN WITH CEREAL LABORATORY AND 
pilot bakery experience—Especially look- 
ing for man interested in experimental 
baking. Good future for proper party. 
All replies will be held in strict confidence. 
Address 10174, The Northwestern Miller, 
612 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


POSITION WANTED BY A MILLER OF 
considerable flour, cereal and feed milling 
experience and ability. For information 
write or (Phone 406) A. A. Beatty, 2803 
O 8t., Auburn, Neb. 

















MACHINERY WANTED | 
v 








WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. EB. Hagan, 1522 BB. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 





MILLS FOR SALE 
v 


EWING MILLING CO. 
FOR SALE 


Outstanding mixed feed business at 
Wiley, Colo., one of the largest turkey- 
growing centers in the Middle West, 
and a big lamb and steer feeding sec- 
tion. Business grossed $386,000 in 1948. 
Price $63,000 includes all real estate 
and splendid equipment. Purchaser can 
buy any part he wants of present $60,- 
000 merchandise inventory. 


VAN SCHAACK LAND CO. 
REALTOR 
Denver 2, Colo. 











724 17th St. 








HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 
ecard file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 
questionnaires to the milling industry. 
The editorial staff will assist readers in 
every possible way to make use of the 
information contained in this file. Ad- 
dress The Northwestern Miller, 118 8. 
6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











Bonded Grain in the United States 
Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as 
compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, March 19, 1949 (000’s 
omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 
498 80 





Baltimore ...... as se 
Buffalo ....... ‘ -» 1,182 840 
Chieago ........ oe ae 262 ain 
Milwaukee ..... a ae ae 89 
New York ...... — 44 we 
, errr 498 1,226 1,102 169 
Previous week .. 498 1,547 1,171 634 
March 20, 1948 .. 2,886 6 ee 13 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Philip W. Pillsbury 
Sees Heavier Trade 
With Latin America 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL. — Philip W. 
Pillsbury, president, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., said March 25 that it is up to 
the U.S. to prove by example to its 
good Latin American neighbors that 
our philosophy of mass production at 
favorable cost is the key to better 
trade relations and a higher stand- 
ard of living. 


Mr. Pillsbury, speaking as host to_ 


an open house held at the Pillsbury 
plant here for the Springfield Manu- 
facturers & Employers Assn., said 
manufacturers, farmers and workers 
in this country already had demon- 
strated the merits of mass produc- 
tion but that Latin Americans were 
yet to be convinced. 

The manufacturers in the U.S., Mr. 
Pillsbury said, have proved the ad- 
vantages of larger business volume 
at lower unit costs; that enlightened 
labor leaders have shown a willing- 
ness to adopt labor saving machinery 
and methods as a way of creating 
more jobs and money for all, and 
that farmers, too, have increased 
production by mechanization of their 
farms. 

He said that this country believes, 
generally, in free trade—‘“until the 
shoe pinches our own toes.” This, Mr. 
Pillsbury said, was true among cer- 
tain agricultural groups which de- 
mand tariff protection. 

Better understanding of the prob- 
lem of Latin Americans, Mr. Pills- 
bury said, will help us show them the 
way to mass buying and merchan- 
dising. We, in turn, then will be able 
to buy more from them and in larger 
quantities since they will have the 
money to make their purchases here. 


BREAD (S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SAMUEL STRISIK HEADS 
JEWISH APPEAL GROUP 


NEW YORK—Samuel R. Strisik, 
the S. R. Strisik Co., has again been 
named chairman of the bakers, flour 
& allied trades division of the United 
Jewish Appeal. This division last 
year, under his leadership, raised 
$200,000, an increase of 75% over 
the previous total, and this year 
$300,000 is the goal. Samuel Rubin, 
Henry S. Levy Baking Co., has been 
named cash advance chairman. 

The industry’s annual dinner will 
be held May 10 at the Waldorf As- 
toria Hotel, when Benjamin Gott- 
fried, president, Gottfried Baking 
Co., Inc., will be the guest of honor. 

Vice chairman of the division for 
the 1949 drive are Emil Fink, presi- 
dent, Fink Baking Corp.; Morris 
Messing, treasurer, Messing Bakeries, 
Inc.; S. J. Weinstein, Metropolitan 
Vegetable Oil Co., Inc., and Mr. Gott- 
fried. 

Co-chairmen are William D. Bleier; 
Samuel Galst, New Essential Cheese 
Cake Co., Inc.; Maurice Gertner, J. 
H. Blake; Maurice K. Gottfried, 
Hanscom Baking Corp.; David Gould, 
Peter Pan Bake Shops; Leon Grono- 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA GIVEN 
CORN ALLOCATION 


WASHINGTON—Among the sup- 
plemental export allocations ap- 
proved by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture during the week ended 
March 18 was one of 9,000 long tons 
of corn to southern Rhodesia. Pro- 
curement will be by the Production 
and Marketing Administration, for 
April-June shipment. 








witz of A. Gronowitz; David L. Mess- 
ing, Messing Bakeries, Inc.; Harry 
Miller, Miller Bakery, Inc., and Mil- 
ton Tyor, Wheatality Bakery Corp. 

The United Jewish Appeal of Great- 
er New York is the sole fund-raising 
agency in the metropolitan area for 
many of the leading Jewish philan- 
thropies. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHLORINE DIOXIDE USE 
TO BE PROGRAM TOPIC 


BUFFALO—Dr. H. K. Parker, di- 
rector of flour research for Wallace 
& Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark, N.., 
will speak on the use and applica- 
tion of chlorine dioxide in flour treat- 
ment at a dinner meeting of the 
Niagara Frontier Section, American 
Association of Cereal Chemists, to 
be held April 4. 

Dr. A. P. Sy, University of Buffalo, 
discussed ‘“‘Newer Knowledge of Nu- 








‘trition” at the organization’s March 


meeting. He discussed the essentials 
of human nutrition and also led a 
discussion on vitamins, weight-reduc- 
ing agents, and on the use of mate- 
rials for the prevention of tooth de- 
cay. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN WHEAT, FLOUR 
EXPORTS AT 3,000,000 BU. 


WINNIPEG — Export business in 
Canadian wheat and flour last week 
totaled just under 3 million bu. Al- 
most 2,500,000 bu. was worked to the 
U.K., while 194,000 bu. was in the 
form of flour to Class 2 destinations. 
The balance was made up of wheat 
to Class 2 countries, with most of it 
going to Eire, Israel and Jamaica. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ADDRESSES MILLERS CLUB 


CHICAGO — William L. Ingles, 
chairman of the board of grain super- 
visors, Chicago, was guest speaker at 
the March meeting of the Chicago 
Millers Club. He discussed grain 
grading, with special emphasis upon 
weevily wheat. He said that for the 
country as a whole, about 2% of the 
wheat receipts graded weevily. Wil- 
liam G. Catron, manager of the grain 
department of B. A. Eckhart Milling 
Co., Chicago, also spoke on the sub- 
ject. The next meeting of the @rgan- 
ization will be held April 21. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT MARKETINGS 


American farmers, on the average, 
sell 9% of their wheat in June, 23% 
in July, 15% in August, and 10% 
in September—a total of 57% in four 
months time. Throughout the re- 
maining eight months, approximately 
5% is sold each month, accounting 
for the remaining 43% of the total 
crop. This almost universal habit has 
persisted in spite of the changing 
conditions in the past century. 


DEATHS 


Arthur J. Brunton, 49, died at his 
home in New Castle, Pa., after a 
heart attack March 22. He had a 
serious automobile accident in Jan- 
uary and was thought to have re- 
covered when stricken. He was dis- 
trict representative of Standard 
Milling Co. at the time of his death 
and for several years past. For 30 
years previously he had sold various 
products to the baking industry in 
the Pittsburgh area. His widow and 
daughter survive. 


Mrs. Ludvina Peeper, 95, widow of 


























March 29, 1949 


LT 


MEETING OF ILLINOIS 
BAKERS CHANGED 


CHICAGO—The dates for the ap. 
nual convention of the Illinois Bak. 
ers Assn. have been postponed one 
day, according to an announcement 
by Thelma Dallas, secretary. The 
convention is to be held at the Pere 
Marquette Hotel, Peoria, April 20-21, 
The change was made necessary due 
to another convention having been 
scheduled by the hotel management. 





Theodore Peeper, founder of the 
Apache (Okla.) Milling Co., died 
March 24 in Anadarko, Okla. Her 
son, Herman Peeper, Sr., is presi- 
dent of the mill, which was estab- 
lished in 1908. Mrs. Peeper was born 
in Germany but came to the US. 
when a child. In addition to her son 
she is survived by nine grandchildren 
and 20 great-grandchildren. 


J. Manischewitz, 62, president of the 
B. Manischewitz Baking Co., Jersey 
City, N.J., and Cincinnati, Ohio, died 
March 28 in Miami Beach, Fla., fol- 
lowing a long illness. 





Canadian Flour Prices 





(Continued from page 9) 


ation presently required on the appli- 
cation for refund, the following cer- 
tification must be attached to all 
applications covering the period from 
March 1, 1949, to March 22, 1949. 

“We hereby certify that to the 
best of our information and belief, 
the attached application for refund 
covers flour or wheat products sold 
and delivered within the period from 
March 1, 1949, to March 22, 1949, 
both dates inclusive.” 


Subject to Audit 

All applications for refund are sub- 
ject to audit by the Canadian Wheat 
Board. In respect to the applications 
for the period from March 1, 1949, to 
March 22, 1949, the board will, upon 
receipt of the application make a 
provisional advance against the 
amount of the claim. Final settle- 
ment will be withheld until the board 
has completed its audit. Every effort 
will be made by the board to com- 
plete the audit of claims as soon as 
possible in order that settlement may 
be finalized. 

In addition, a statement of stocks 
of western wheat flour products as of 
midnight, March 22, 1949, will be 
required from all processors and the 
amount of refund applicable must be 
repaid to the board on the flour con- 
tent of all products exported from 
such stocks. 

Processors are further required to 
submit to the board, in addition to 
their regular statement of exports, 4 
statement of the deliveries against 
domestic sales from midnight, March 
22, 1949, to March 31, 1949, inclusive, 
and each month thereafter until fur- 
ther advised. These statements must 
include the western wheat flour con- 
tent of the products sold. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed 4 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending March 19, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 
--Receipts— --Shipmen's— 
1949 1948 1949 1948 
Minneapolis .. 
Kansas City .. 
Milwaukee .... oct 
Week ending March 26: 
Minneapolis .. ... ..~ 13,320 11.610 
Kansas City .. 1,740 2,880 4,440 4,650 
Milwaukee .... 30 3,690 3,510 


1,920 2,130 4,380 
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HE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 














YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 








Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 


1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 











OPERATING 
Members of the following Exchanges: 


Chicago Board of Trade nw A A A (@) 

Kansas City Board of Trade B SH ELEV T R OFFICES: 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange . New York City 
New York Produce Exchaure Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. Chicago, 1 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 

Duluth Board of Trade » ney a 7 
Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange a agin yn 

New York Rubber Exchange Fort Worth, Texas 


New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Complete Facilities for Serving Amarillo, Texas 
New York Cotton Exchange 


New York Cocoa Exchange the Milling Industry 





> 





+- 


ry 
. 





QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 





9 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


OFFICE: MONTREAL 





WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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acteristics. 





—A TOP QUALITY 
SHORT PATENT 


Quality firmly based on scientific 
wheat selection and experienced 
milling, controlled from first to last 
with expert knowledge and skill 
. . . that is a brief description of 
the ‘merits of SUPERFLOUR. 
You'll find this bakery short patent 
a dependable flour for shop per- 
formance and desirable loaf char- 


March 29, 





1949 





REC.U.S.PAT.OFF. 






THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 


Quality Millers Since 1879 










































FLOURS 








Leaders for many years in bakery 
flour production. SILK FLOSS 
and SANTA FE TRAIL accept 
the responsibility of such lead- 
ership. That’s why these famous 























KANSAS MILLING CO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS . 











brands are milled from premium 
wheats of outstanding baking 
characteristics. That’s why their 
baking performance is so de- 
pendable all the time. 








SINCE 
1894 

































SPRING WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Cream of the West 
Castle 


Nelson 








HMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘‘MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 








PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 13,000 BBLS. DAILY 





soem WINTER WHEAT | 


FLOURS 
Monarch 


Crescent 


Canary Corn Meal | 
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POLAR BEAR claims only to be 
as good a flour as you can buy... 
and as good all the 
time. Fifty years of 
milling integrity stand 
behind that statement. 


FOUNDED BY 
NDREW J. HUNT~1899 





STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Ym = sate ge sith . ‘a m 
ee ta, eo Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
Francis J. Frrzpatrick, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


CHRISTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 
Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 


NEW OGILVIE MILL - CANADA’S MOST MODERN 


FOURTEEN STORIES — COMPLETELY FIREPROOF — 
GRAVITY TYPE FLOW — AIR CONTROLLED — 
SPECIAL UNIT CLEANS, WASHES AND TEMPERS 
WHEAT — CAPACITY OF 10,000 BAGS OF FLOUR 
PER DAY. 











Ogilvie products include quality flour for every purpose, 
a complete line of prepared baking mixes, rolled oats, 
Wheat-Hearts, Vita-B, Tonik Wheat Germ and farm 
tested, scientifically balanced feeds for livestock and 


poultry. 


tHe OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS (initts 


Mills at: Montreal — Fort Willliam — Winnipeg 
Medicine Hat — Edmonton 


NEW ROYAL MILL AT MONTREAL, QUE. Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal — all codes used 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 


TAILORED TO 
YOUR NEEDS 







MULTIWALL 
and 


-C-B SEAL 
PAPER BAGS 























JUTE & COTTON BAGS 
ARTISTICALLY 
PRINTED 
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CANADIAN 
































SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 









OATMEAL 





THE ST. LAWRENCE 
ROLLED OATS Frourn Mitts Co. Lip. 


Montreal, Canada 


Millers of Canadian Hard Wheat Flours 
and Ration Feeds 














GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


a 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 






Cable Address: “Wotmacs”’ ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 








Mills Limited 

















Cable Address: Parrheim 





Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER: CALGARY « MOOSE JAW. SASKAT 
WINNIPEG - TORONTO + HUMBERSTONE +: MONTREAL - MON sare GRAIN } 
FLouR - 
Re FEeps - 





Domestic & Export 
















PARRISH & HEIMBEC KER 


Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
WINNIPEG — CALGARY — MONTREAL 











Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


LIMITED 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS and EXPORTERS 
ESTABLISHED 1857 
* HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA «+ 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 


Domestic & Export Offices FLOUR MILLERS 
> MONTREAL «+ TORONTO «+ WINNIPEG « VANCOUVER & OTHER Cable Address: Established 
PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA — CABLE ADDRESS " JAMESRICH” “SuPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 











CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. ING’Sicrion ‘or The UNITED STATES GILLESPIE BROS.., Pty., Ltd. 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 

Chicago Columbus Nashville Omaha Minneapolis FLOUR MILLERS 
St.Louis ‘Portland New York Galvesto Oslembas SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 

“ “ ‘ New veston um ‘ 

Kansas City Galveston Chicago Portland Buffalo ' i: 

Omaha Enid Kansas City San Francisco Winnipeg Casi Appress, "GILLESPIE," Sypyrry 














Toledo Baffalo St. Louis Vancouver, B. C. 








Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


“All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Led. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 





| R. C. PRATT 


Exporter 


| FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
rOR( NTO ONT. “CAN ADA 


EE 














W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “GLuTEN,”’ Melbourne 
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Your brand name on a Woods bag gives you thousands of 











silent salesmen . . . salesmen which repeat your sales messages again and 
again, wherever your product is handled. Let us design packages that will 
help sell your products effectively—protect them with the famous strength 


and dependability of Woods Cotton and Jute Bags. 


& WwooDs 


Meters of the frmow Woe  €Otton and jute BAGS 


Clothing; Tents, Tarpaulins and 
other canvas goods; 


Sec Gone thing hthaosas WOODS MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 


other rugged equipment for life 
in the Great Ousdooes. Montreal @ Toronte © Otfawa © Welland ¢ Winnipeg ©¢ Calgary 

















LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. | egarswortH s COOPER 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” LIMITED 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA Grain and 












Grain Shippers 











Feeds Domestic and Export 
EXCELLENCE FLOUR MILLS LIMITED 
Canadian Hard and Winter Wheat Flour Exporters TORONTO ELEVATORS 
“GOLD STAR” + “EXCELLENCE” + “ROSELAND” + “MAGIC” LIMITED 
Cable a Sea- Always emma * in Name and TORONTO, CANADA Toronto Canada 






















- COMPLETE GRAIN SERVICE 


In all the vast area from Nebraska and Iowa south to 


KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. « L.D. 299 


OMAHA 


Farm Credit Bldg. + Atlantic 6516 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator at 
Council Bluffs, lowa 


Warren Howard, Vice President and Manager 


FORT WORTH 


Bewley Bldg. « Phone 3-3478 
Operating the Lathrop Elevator 
Samuel Muir and James Meyers, 

Co-managers 








the Gulf, Lathrop Grain Corporation is-prepared to 
serve you on all kinds of grain—wheat, corn and other 
coarse grains. Experienced personnel, closely in touch 
with markets at all times, will fill your needs promptly 
and efficiently. Call any of our offices listed on the right. 
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A ComPLeTe LINE OF QUALITY FLoURS 
DANIEL WEBSTER 


Short Patent 
GOLD COIN 
Standard Patent 
CHALLENGER 
Extra Strong Patent 
EAGLE 
High Gluten Patent 
GOLD COIN 
High Gluten Whole Wheat 
PURE SILVER 
Fancy First Clear 
BLIZZARD 


Extra Strong First Clear 


GOLD COIN 
Pure White Rye 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Medium Rye 


GOLD COIN 


Pure Dark Rye 


GOLD COIN 


Pumpernickel 


GOLD COIN 


Pure Rye Meal 


GOLD COIN 
Gran. Yellow Corn Meal 


Save time and money. Get your complete line 
Bakery Flours in one car. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Quality Flours since 1856 


WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn RJ]_LOUR ponesnic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 


ee 


Cable Address: “Dorreacu,” London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 











HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR cases 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 














H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 











Established. 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 


(E.A. GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,’’ London 








AW ELLYAowt 
= Merchandisers 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFs 
and FLOUR 
4 Buildings : 

7/59 St. eer Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 











JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 
404 Queen & Crescent Bldg. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8S. A. 


CRAWFORD & LAW 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 





Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 








Flour Specialists ?xc 
M. S. Brownold Co. 


Successors to D.G. Van Dusen & Co. 
80 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 











SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA | 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. ' 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 








WHITE & COMPANY 


“‘The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Baltimore 2, Md. 








KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 
OMAHA NEB 











KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 














WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 


Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 


-FLOUR 





Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 





New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 
Cable Address: ‘‘Coventry,’’ London 








Cable Address: ‘“TRONTOPRI,’’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, a “>. 
52 Mark Lane LONDO 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, cone > 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 








C. E. FEAST & CO. 
(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address “Feastanco,’’ London 








FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: ‘ ANCHOR,” Belfast 


JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 








FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
FEED, ETO. 
20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 














Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address —"’Smithstalk”’ 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 


COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 














S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 
NEW YORK 


CORPORATION 
Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—OONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue © 





Produce Exchange 








THE FRANK R. PRINA 





A. DE SWAAN, INC. 


Flour for Export 


37 WALL STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 5 


DIGBY 8-0774 





NEW YORK 
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PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 








McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Oable Address: “Marve.,”’ Glasgow 








WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Pxuitp,”’ Dundee 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street Soseaiastiiaes ane GLASGOW 


FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 











LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 
ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 


(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, CGATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,”’ Glasgow 





a 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 


Cc. IL. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 











ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘‘DipLoma,"’ Glasgow 











N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLIJKE FABRIEKEN 

P.O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 

BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 

FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 

De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 

The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 








VERHOEFF’s MEEL-IMPORT 
(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDING-STUFFS, etc. 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 

Guaranty Trust Co., New York 
Cables: Radium Corr.: Postbox 1151 








Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 




















N V Algemeene Handel-en 
« Y« Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Importers of: 





ines Flours - Offals - Starch 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 





Itinerary of a Salesman 
A.M. 
9:16 Alarm rang. 
9:17 Alarm shut off. 
10:01 Got out of bed. 
10:39 Drank first cup of coffee. 
10:46 Called prospect. (Not in. 
Must live the life of Riley.) 
10:47 Drank second cup of coffee. 
10:56 Called prospect again. 
(Busy.) 
11:00 Decided to go down to cor- 
ner for cup of coffee. 
11:03 Stopped to watch kids fight- 
ing. 
11:16 Had three stitches taken in 
forehead. 
11:32 Drank coffee at corner drug 
store. 
11:59 Decided to call on prospect. 
(Out to lunch.) 
P.M. 
12:01 Figured this a good idea. 
12:15 Ordered Martini. 
12:16 Ordered second Martini. 
12:28 Third Martini. To hell with 
lunch. 
1:00 Sleepy after eighth Martini. 
1:01 Decided to take cat nap. 
6:35 Got out of bed. Called pros- 
pect (Gone for the day.) 
6:36 Still sleepy. Back to bed. 


¢? ¢ 

A taxi driver whose fixed fee is 30¢ 
for the trip received just that amount 
from a prosperous-looking customer. 

“That’s correct, isn’t it?” the man 
asked as the cabby stared at the 
three dimes. 

“It’s correct,’”’ answered the cabby, 
“but it ain’t right.” 


¢*?¢ ¢ 

“They say brunettes have sweeter 
dispositions than blonds.” 

“Well, my wife has been both and 
I can’t see any difference.” 

¢¢ @ 

This fellow is a combination gour- 
met and gourmand. He has visited 
every eatery in town. It’s always 
food, food and more food. Recently, 
his girl friend got tired playing sec- 
ond fiddle to steak, shrimp cocktail 
and lamb chops, and decided to use 
her womanly wiles so that he would 
pay more attention to her. She bought 
a bottle of exotic perfume and doused 
herself with the ethereal smelling 
stuff, just before the date. The bell 
rang and she ran to the door, opened 
it, let him in and watched expectant- 
ly with a glowing heart. 

He sniffed the air. Unbelievingly, 
he sniffed again. His eyes widened. 
Suddenly he blurted: “Oh, boy, oh, 
boy . . . wheat cakes and maple 


syrup!” 
7? 

Beggar: Will you give a quarter to 
a blind man, beautiful lady? 

Lady: If you are blind, how do you 
know that I’m beautiful? 

Beggar: To tell the truth, I’m not 
blind. 

Lady: Here’s a dollar. 


*¢ 


A true lover of music is a man who, 
on hearing a soprano voice in the 
bathroom, puts his ear to the keyhole. 





Constantly dependable, 
these Star flours give-the 
finest baking performance 
because they are soundly 
based on superior wheats, 
the cream of one of Amer- 
ica’s finest wheat growing 
areas. 





The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 








FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 


36, Mauritsweg 
(Postbox 196) ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: “FriixcoHEN” Reference: De Twentsche Bank 








STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo” 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
We solicit offers from American Mills willing to share the 
export business to Holland 
Terms and conditions on which the Netherlands Government is buying via 
the monthly allocations will be gladly furnished on application 


47-48 Damrak 








N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
vw/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


° AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Established 1874 Cable Address: “Visco” 











TARVO-MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 
IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. Cable Address: ‘‘Tarvo,’’ Haarlem 








GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCH 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 











LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S. 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPU, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Correspondence on Bakery Products Solicited. 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij N. V. Cable Address: ‘‘Matluch”’ 














As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


-An Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 
AS 


ELLINWOOD, KAN 
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“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 
AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
St. Paul, Minnesota 








CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED ¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Japacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 








INTER- CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 
EXPORTERS 


Flour— Grain— Feeds 
30 Wellington St. West 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missour! 
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Green’s Milling Co. ........ POR gree eee 
Grippeling & Verkley ..... dtveedeties 47 
H 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co....... 45 
Hallet & Carey ..ccccsscccccsscccveees 
Hamm, J. M. & C. Mai... cccccccccceces 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co............ 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd.........6..6-+- 46 
Harris, Upham & Co.........eeeeeeeees 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co.,Inc. 27 
Holland Engraving Co. ........esee0+- 48 
Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co............. 
Hubbard Milling Co. ........ Seweee bee 23 
Beemer BETIS Oe. ccccccsccccsesceace 2 
I 
Seaenrs TOE, BMG. 6c ccccccpeccese 26 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co................. 21 
Inter-Continental Grain Co. ...... saass + 
International Milling Co. ........ Cover 2 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. ............ 8 
J 
Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co.............. 
Jas & Van Walbeek......... eheberccce 
SOMRMOR, We Fen GOiercccvasccccvcceces 2 
Jewell, L. R., & Son........ Sco ee eves 
Johansen, Anth., & Co.........eeeeeeee: 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. ....seeeseecees 46 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co...... 3 
Joseph, 1. Bi, Gore UNG.cnccccccccccesess 22 
SUMSTTOM, TROGG. siccocscccccoccecscses 
K 
Kansas Flour Mills Company........... 
Kansas Grain Company ............... 23 
TROMRGD WEIINE GOs ici ci cccccdevecccecs 42 
MEGOWGM,.. FORGE. oio cccasccccetescsscce 
Katz, Max, Bag Co........cescecssecees 2 
TRG MeD GO. kc ceed ecccccecceses 46 
SOE RUE WS oh oo debe vobsccceececeds 46 
Kelly, William, Milling Co............. 5 
MEGUGET,, GGTENS TE. ceccccsccivctcccces 48 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc............. 26 
SEOSE Ge GE GS bebe tcSicsdecccctcce 26 
Kimpton, W. S., & Sons............... 44 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co............ 22 
Ming, BE. D., BEB Oe... .. ccc cicccs. 19 
King Midas Flour Mills................ 27 
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Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc......... 46 
Koerner, John B., & Co................ 46 
L 
Emenee TE. o.0.0.dbee os 0c bevtpesece 26 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd.. 41 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd.,............ 45 
Lathrop Grain Corporation ............ 45 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co.......... 
EGR @ QO. occ tisiceceeieeccecsstccs 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co bairticde eden esses 47 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc............. 23 
Lyale, J. O., Miblim@ Oo... ...cccseccces 2 
M 
McConnell & Reid, Ltd................. 47 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd............ 
Madsen, Otto ......... SCoeessccvecesecs 
Maney Milling Co. ........cecceseeeees 22 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd............ 42 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd............. 46 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc................ 
N. V. “Meelunie,” Amsterdam.......... 47 
Mennel Milling Co, ........cecceceeeees 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co. ............... 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc......... 19 
Milling Engineers, Inc. ................ 19 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau... 48 
Miner-Hillard oa: ins shud eaanes-s 23 
Minot Flour Mill Co.............00e000: 22 
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Montana Flour Millis Co... 6S és vee 6 eves 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co............ 2 
Morria, GREE TH., B Oe... ccccccscccsess 
Morrison Milling Co. .........6-6e00055 19 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd............. 47 
Morten Milling Co. .........66.50eeeue 26 
N 
National Alf. Deh. & Milling Co......... 23 
National Cotton Council of America.... 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co........ 23 
Neff & Fry Co. .........++:. eeebecescses 19 
Nehemkis, Peter R., Sr............555: 
Nolll, Robert, LAG. ..ccssccccccscscccss 
BOW GOMORT Ge. occcoscccccssecsecess 
New Era Milling Oo................55: 43 
Newton Milling & Blevator Co......... 
Noblesville Milling Co. ............... 31 
Nootbaar, H. V., & Oo...........5005- 
Norenberg & Belsheim ............... 
Norris Grain Co. ..... Bes WeWewe ows case 22 
Norton, Willis, Co. ............++- acces Ae 
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Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd........... 
Osieck & Co. 


Page. Thomas, Milling Co............. 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd............ 
Pearistone, H. 8., Co.........-0eeeeee- 
a ee ee ee Oe eee 
Penn, William, Flour TOPE eee 
Pfeffer Milling Co. ...........40+- bye 
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Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
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Preston- Shaffer ‘Milling ee 
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Rademaker, H. J. B. M.........+5055.. 
Red River Milling Co..............+. 
Red Wing Milling Co.................. 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd....... 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd........... 
Robinson Milling Co. 
Rodney Milling Co. 
Ross ee Co. 
Ruoff, 


Russell- Miller "Milling Co. 
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Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co............... 
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St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., 
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Schneider, W. H., Company............ 
Schultz, Baujan & Co.................. 
ee a 2 eee 
Security Milling Co., Inc................ 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc........... 
BHeOvEIOVS, J. De ob vcsissesswccccccceees 
Siebel Institute of Technology......... 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. 
Skandinavisk Mel Import ............. 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc............. 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 
Southwestern Laboratories ,........... 
ee  BTTAL LEE aE CTT eee 
Springfield Milling Corp. 
Standard Milling Co. .........eseeee0-: 
Stannard, Collins & Co..............6:- 
Stolp BO Go, BAG... se ccccicvciccccice Babee 
Stratton Grain Co. 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. ............. 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd............ 
Tennant & Hoyt Co.........-cceeceeeee 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co............. 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd.......... 
TURGWEROe GH OO. oc cccecsccccvcese 
Toronto Elevators, Ltd. 
Tri-State Milling Co. 
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Union Bag & Paper Corp. ............ 
United Grain Growers, Ltd............. 
Urban, George, Milling Co............. 
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Valier & Spies Milling Company....... 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders...... cence 
Van Dusen Harrington Co.............. 
Verhoeff's Meel-Import ..............- 
Vie. BG, & GOs sacs ctwosiccvcccccccss 
Voigt Milling Co. ...... CS CESceesoccers 
Vos, M. J., Haarlem, Holland......... 
Vreeswyk, Gebroeders 
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Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. ........... 
Walnut Creek Milling Co............... 
Wamego Milling Co. .............000:: 
Watson & Philip, Ltd.. 
Watson Higgins Milling Co............. 
Weber Flour Mills Co.............+-+:> 
Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co. 
Western Assurance Co. .........+.. 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Lta.. 
Western Milling Co. ........5.0eeeeees 
Western Star Mill Co...............-.. 
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Wichita Flour Mills Co...............- 
Williams Bros. Oo. ........cececcsceees 
Williams, Cohen E., & Sons........... 
Winthrop-Stearns, Inc. 
Witsemburg, M., Jr. 2.2... ccc eccccccees 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc..... 
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for flour processing, too 


When you need a lifeguard you need him in a 
hurry—that’s why he’s always on the job ready 
for trouble. 


In flour processing, too, when you need help 
you generally need it promptly to avoid costly 
shut-downs—and that’s why N-A’s Flour Service 
Division is always at your call ready to help you 
or your consultants on any maturing, bleaching 


or enriching problem. 


Why not call your N-A Representative — let 
him tell you about his time-tested products and 
learn how handy his more than 25 years’ ex- 


perience can be. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


OVADEL- 


SELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


+ for eniferm enrichment 


rae dual 














|; PUBLIC SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD - 


Some children want more 
than colored eggs for Easter 


@® THE SPASTIC CHILD who longs to feed himself with- 
out help... 


@® THE DEAF CHILD who struggles to learn to talk ... 
@® THE HIT-AND-RUN VICTIM so desperate to walk 


and run again... 


what would they like the Easter bunny to bring them? 


They want a chance. A chance to play like other. children, to go to 
school like other children, to grow up strong and useful like other 
children. And they can have that chance—all 8 million of America’s 
handicapped children—if people like you buy enough Easter seals. 


The Easter Seal drive is sponsored by the National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults, Inc., whose national goal for 1949 is 
$6,500,000. All but a small proportion of the money raised stays with 


the state societies for. direct service. It goes to help handicapped 
youngsters of all ages, all creeds, all races. 


Buy your Easter Seals now. Put one on every envelope before mailing. 
And it may make your own Easter a little happier if you keep this 
thought in mind. The child your Easter Seal money helps this year 
may want nothing at all next year—except some colored eggs. 





PLEASE NOTE: 


MANY VOLUMES ARE MISSING, ISSUES AND PAGES 


ARE MISSING OR MUTILATED. 


THIS IS THE BEST COPY AVAILABLE FOR 
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